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Until then ¢ @ « When mother has to 


show her daughter how to peel a banana there will be 
oranges and lemons, too, to remind us of the minor things 
we’ve missed. Until then, it is astonishing to think that 
many a child of five has never seen a banana. Almost as 
astonishing as the total of over £1,250,000 invested by 
Ford employees in War Savings. Now Ford War Savings 
Groups are all set for the second million — proof surely 
that at Ford savings are second only to production. Why 
not follow their example and set yourself a target for 
1944? It’s wonderful to see your savings grow... 


and very nice to know you’ll have a 
“‘nest-egg”’ when peace does come. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88, REGENT ST.,W. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Departmental Planning ? 


machinery of post-war planning 

the Government have a most in- 
tricate task. People who have views 
on these matters are entitled to 
express them with vigour and per- 
sistence ; and we ourselves exercise 
that right. But we deplore cynicism 
as to the goodwill of Ministers ; 
and we dislike a nagging suggestion 
that they are neglecting the job. 

Equally we deplore complacency. 
It is possible for Ministers, with 
the best will in the world, to come to 
wrong conclusions. They may 
easily overlook the interests of 
large sections of the public who are 
at the moment inarticulate or have 
no organized means of expression. 
The absence of normally-contested 
elections puts too much in the 
background the interest of ordinary 
men and women in their daily 
private lives. 

Bodies who meet to discharge 
specific functions count for more in 
the political complex. They are 
readily vocal in memoranda and 
deputations ; they have officials who 
can watch points and advise on 
tactics. They are the battleships 
and cruisers of the political high 
seas. Their safety is important to 


IE devising the policy and 





the thousands of little ships. But 
after all it is for the protection of 
the little ships that they exist. And 
in the stress of political strategy 
that might be forgotten. 

Local authorities, statutory public 
services, Government departments, 
landowners—all these have had an 
effective voice in making planning 
policy. Their thoughts are pre- 
occupied by institutional interests ; 
often financial in character. This is 
the truth behind the iritating phrase 
* vested interests. ’’ 

‘Public policy must regard ‘‘ vested 
interests,’” which are as a rule 
important to the masses in their 
functional groupings. But it should 
also take account of public interests 
which are not, in this sense, 
* vested.”’ The interest of the 
ordinary man and woman in 
sufficient living-space, in satisfactory 
forms of living, in recreational 
facilities, in community grouping, 
is such an interest. It is weakly 
organised. The suspension of con- 
tested parliamentary and local elec- 
tions has made the parties less 
sensitive to it. Yet it is a factor 
that a wise Government will not 
ignore; for it will dominate the 
post-war situation. 
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Regard for popular opinion 
among the men and women in the 
services, and among the workers in 
industry who have temporarily sup- 
pressed their own wants to get on with 
war production, is no less important 
than regard for the demands of the 
clamant organised functional interests. 
Let us therefore sympathise with our 
Ministers, who have to assess the weight 
of silent as well as of vocal claims. 
Their task is not easy. 

From recent official and semi-official 
statements it is possible to classify the 
forces at work in shaping Britain’s 
post-war pattern. 

The most positive blue-print so far 
on the table is that of the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Dalton disclosed on 
December 8th the intention to influence 
the location of industry by the grant 
and withholding of building permits for 
factories. At present these are issued 
by the Ministry of Works on the advice 
of the Board of Trade; and Mr. 
Dalton made it clear that the Govern- 
ment policy will be to direct new and 
migrating industries to the areas where 
unemployment is feared—Tyneside, 
Clydeside, South Wales, and the mining 
areas being specially mentioned. The 
Board has taken over the disposal of 
surplus Government factories, and will 
use this function for the same purpose. 
Some of the factories are to be con- 
verted into Trading Estates ; and again, 
priority will be given to the ‘* difficult 
areas.’’ Further, Mr. Dalton said that 
in deciding which factories are to con- 
tinue in war supply production, the 
** difficult areas.’’ will be favoured. 
Conversely, additional industry in 
Greater London and the Home Coun- 
ties will be discouraged and transfers 
from that area facilitated. This is the 
first indication we have had of a national 
policy of industrial location, and it is 
certainly definite. 

A policy less explicit, but showing an 
unmistakable trend, is that of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, as expressed in 
the statements and activities of the 
Ministry’s Land Utilisation Officers. 
These officers have been given a specially 
close relationship with the Regional 
Officers of the Ministry of Town and 
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Country Planning. Their aim appears 
to be to keep free of urban development, 
not only the best farming soils (as the 
Scott Report recommended) but all 
large stretches of predominantly agri- 
cultural land. From this it may be 
judged that the Ministry is following 
the view it expressed to the Barlow 
Royal Commission that, from the agri- 
cultural point of view, the filiing-in of 
open areas in the immediate neighbour-: 
hood of towns is preferable to the 
building of new towns or the expansion 
of small country towns. We disagree 
with this view, but at least it indicates 
a policy. A further point of interest 
is that the Ministry of Agriculture 
claims equal status with the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning in 
deciding the allocation of land for rural 
or urban purposes. Where they differ, 
the decision, it seems, is taken at Cabinet 
level. This places the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning in the 
position of a Ministry of Urban Expan- 
sion rather than a Planning Ministry 
balancing all claims to land use. It 
is hardly a tenable conception of its 
functions. ; 

The statements of the Ministry of 
Health indicate a quantitative schedule 
rather than a blue-print ; which is as 
it should be. But, as we have pointed 
out before, the distribution of houses, 
the relative energy in house-building, 
so far seems to be left to the play of 
local demand. Local authorities have 
been invited to prepare one-year pro- 
grammes on the scale of their housing 
activities in the first pre-war year. The 
implication is that, on the whole, popu- 
lations are to be rehoused where they 
are (or were in 1939); and even that 
those cities which have been expanding 
most rapidly are to continue to expand 
most rapidly. It will be observed that 
this does not quite chime in with Mr. 
Dalton’s programme for the ‘‘ difficult 
areas ’’; still less so in the cases of 
areas where the Board of Trade policy 
will check industrial settlement. But 
clearly the sanctions of the Ministry 
of Health can readily be adjusted so 
that housing activity adapts itself to 
industrial movements. 

The Ministry of Health has not yet 
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declared itself clearly on the minimum 
housing standard to be set up. But 
the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, referring with a trace of the 
fashionable ‘‘ impartiality ’’’ to the 
flats versus houses issue, hinted that it 
will be side-tracked by a standard of 
housing density that will permit every- 
body tp have whichever type of dwelling 
he prefers ; an excellent solution if the 
standard adopted is really such as to 
permit a free choice in any area. 

In the meantime the Ministry of 
Works has proceeded with some solid 
work on methods of building construc- 
tion, and on the improvement of 
domestic equipment. And __ together 
with the Ministry of Labour it has 
worked out a scheme for the expansion 
of the building industry sufficient to 
permit of the building of the four 
million houses estimated by the Ministry 
of Health to be required in the first 
10 or 12 years. 

Piecing these indications together, 
we begin to see how far the shape of 
things to come has been decided. There 
isnothing yet to indicate a determination 
to open out congested cities and to 
restore within them the family housing 
standard. There is no assurance yet 
that national policy will seek to pre- 
serve the remaining open land on the 
fringe of large agglomerations ; on the 
contrary the pressure of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, combined with the 
urban demand for more space, points 
to a continuance of urban sprawl rather 
than decentralisation to smaller towns. 
Very probably a decision on these two 
Vital matters waits on the solution of 
the compensation problems involved ; 
and it is a hopeful sign that the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning has 
recently reiterated that such a solution 
Is indispensable to good planning. 
Moreover, in addressing the C.P.R.E. 
he gave a useful reminder that some 
urban expansion is desirable, and that 
if well grouped it will not involve an 
excessive absorption of farm land or 
spoliation of the countryside. 

The danger-points are these. The 
pressure for rapid house-building, any- 
how, anywhere, may defeat planning 
for redistribution of the population 
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unless the policy for the latter is very 
clear and resolute. The pressure. for 
rehousing populations where they are 
may cause the enactment of a -weak 
housing density standard that will not 
in the long run satisfy popular demand, 
and will therefore lead to wholesale 
suburban expansion of congested cities 
rather than their planned decentralisa- 
tion. Relocation of industry by the 
Board of Trade, which functionally 
has no concern with such sociological 
considerations as the size of towns, the 
density standard, or community struc- 
ture—though it is sensitive to claims 
for opportunities of employment—may 
lead to forced-draught development in 
areas not satisfactory to industry, or 
in the long run, to labour; though 
the initiative of the Board would be 
wholly valuable if the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, with its func- 
tionally inclusive view, had the last 
word on siting. The bias of the 
Ministry of Agriculture against the 
disturbing influence of industry in pre- 
dominantly agricultural areas may check 
some extremely desirable urban develop- 
ments, to the ultimate injury of the 
rural as well as the urban workers. 
Lastly, the tendency to regard the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
as one among many Ministries having 
an interest in land-use, may shift the 
real planning decisions to a _ higher 
level where time and knowledge will 
not permit of skilled and balanced 
decisions. 

These are danger-points only. There 
is at present no reason to assume that 
they are not understood, or cannot be 
avoided, by the Minister of Recon- 
struction, to whom it presumably falls 
to sort out the issues and allocate the 
functions. We rejoice to see that 
positive attitudes to the vast complex 
of problems are crystallising. If plan- 
ners and public opinion are watchful 
and constructive, a sound policy and 
a sound machinery should emerge. 





“Surely the right conception of the 
home is that it should always be the 
centre, but never the boundary of a 
woman’ s life.” 

—Mrs Cazalet Keir, M.P. 
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CONTIGUOUS LONDON 


by SIR ERIC MACFADYEN 


HAT planning must be totalitarian 
if it is to be successful is proved to 
demonstration by the outcome of the 
labours of Mr J. H. Forshaw and 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie on the 
**County of London Plan.’’ The 
County of London area is large—it 
extends to 74,000 acres—and the L.C.C. 
approached the task of replanning the 
County with a due sense both of its 
opportunity and of its responsibility. 
This is clear from Lord Latham’s 
dictum in the foreword to the volume 
in which the plan is given to the world 
that ‘‘ the fate of London in the post- 
war years will be one of the signs by 
which posterity will judge us. If we 
do not set our feet on the right road 
we shall have missed one of the great 
moments of history.’’ Lord Latham’s 
predecessor as leader of the L.C.C., 
the present Home Secretary, has put 
himself on record in even more explicit 
terms. Mr Herbert Morrison has said : 
** T would like to see contiguous London 
cover a much smaller area. ; 
would take the industries and businesses 
that need not be in the heart of London 
right out. . I would plan in 
association with those industries new, 
self-contained, independent _ satellite 
townships.’’ That the business of 
giving shape to these progressive ideas 
was put into competent hands is proved 
by the previous records of the experts 
to whom it was entrusted, by the pre- 
amble in which they define their task, 
and: by many striking features of the 
plan they have produced; its bold 
handling of the traffic lay-out, its 
imaginative approach to the resuscita- 
tion of neighbourhood life and the pre- 
servation of functional ‘‘ precincts,’’ 
the balance it aims at between living 
room and business areas, between built- 
up and open spaces ; its appreciation of 
aesthetic opportunities and of the 
natural features of the terrain. 
Yet with all these enlightened aspects 
of the County plan its authors are 


driven in the end to legislate for a new 
London one-third more closely popu- 
lated than Manchester or Chicago and 
nearly twice as closely as_ Birming- 
ham. 

** Contiguous London ’’ is to be re- 
built to a density of 136 souls : where 
not, as in the west of London, of 200 
souls to the acre. The preamble 
points out that radical expansion 
involves on the one hand the waste of a 
main slice of the Londoner’s little 
leisure strap-hanging in crowded tubes 
and on the other the progressive spolia- 
tion of more and more of the sur- 
rounding country; while expansion 
upwards ‘‘ would cram everyone into 
lofty, close-packed tenements whose 
high architectural qualities might mask 
their social deficiencies ’’ (noise, gloom, 
tuberculosis, deprivation of privacy, the 
limitation of families, the multiplica- 
tion of personal frictions due to over- 
crowding). And after all this a scheme 
of wholesale rehousing in tenement 
flats of eight storeys and even ten 
storeys in height is the solution 
propounded. 

This anti-climax in the rehousing 
aspects of the Plan is inherent in the 
terms of the problem. Whether deliber- 
ately (as one is tempted-to assume) of 
not Mr Forshaw and Professor Aber- 
crombie have succeeded in showing that 
the problem, as set, admits of no solu- 
tion. For clearly, if London, or any 
other over-populated centre, is to be 
given more open spaces and improved 
communications, existing over-crowding 
must be increased either horizontally 
or vertically unless the surplus popula 
tion is to be found homes elsewhere. 

London has been the outstanding 
example of metropolitan overgrowth 
for centuries. No more whole-hearted 
Londoner ever lived than Dr Johnson, 
who held that a man tired of London’ 
tired of life; yet it was he who, ina 
different mood, apostrophised th 
metropolis in the couplet : 
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LONDON IN 1840 


LONDON IN 1900 
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London in 1840. 


London in 1900. 





London in 1929. 


This ‘‘ outstanding example of metropolitan overgrowth *” 


resulted in the living 

London! the needy villains general home. 
The common-sewer of Paris and of Rome. 
The savage snarl shows how the 
dilemma presented by the centripetal 
attraction of the world’s greatest city 
already, two hundred years ago, had 
reduced lovers of London to despair. 
That sturdy Englishman, William Cob- 
bett, a generation later, studded his 
pages with fulminations against Lon- 
don’s monstrous growth. The pull of 
the great city continued to grow 
throughout the nineteenth century. 
But in the twentieth, with the develop- 
ment of the underground railway, the 
tube, the tram, and later the motor bus, 
centrifugal forces set in which have 
started a significant reaction. Man’s 
instinctive revulsion from the life of 
the ant heap began to make head against 
economic forces which had _ hitherto 
proved irresistible. Once it became 


conditions 


shown below. 


possible for the Londoner to aspire to 
a home of his own he was:not deterred 
by the fatigue, discomfort, and expense 
of daily travel. For the satisfaction 
of having his own front door and his 
own back garden he proved willing to 
give up a tenth of his life to journeys in 
and out. Between 1901 and 1935 the 
county population fell from 4,536,267 
to 4,185,200. Naturally the exodus 
was largely of the younger married 
people and it was accelerating. 

As the period contemplated in the 
County Plan is indeterminate the as- 
sumptions of the planners as to the 
pace at which this centrifugal reaction 
will continue to operate cannot be 
deduced from their proposals. They 
contemplate, however, retaining three 
and a half million souls within the 
county area at the end of fifty years or 
so. This is the fundamental and fatal 


For the satisfaction of having “‘ his own front door ’’ the Londoner was willing 
to give up a tenth of his time to uncomfortable travel to and from his work. 
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Diagram illustrates how a city such as London might be replanned, reduced in density and 


the surplus population and industry attracted to new towns outside the greenbelt. 


Industries 


not tied to the London area would go to other parts of Britain. 


defect of the plan: in its train follow 
logically the retrograde, antisocial, and 
incidentally uneconomic consequences 
of tenement housing and, even sq, of 
parsimcnious limitation of open spaces. 

The County of London can accom- 
modate some two and a half million 
people under ‘conditions of normal 
happy and healthy family life to be 
lived within reasonable proximity of 
the factories and businesses in which 
the breadwinners must ‘follow their 
avocations. The surplus over such a 
standard of. density represents over- 
crowding ; and so long as a surplus 
remains it should be the object of public 
policy to reinforce the tendencies ‘to- 
wards decentralisation which began to 
declare themselves several decades back. 
The pronouncements of its leaders show 
that the L.C.C. is alive to the need and 
to the means by which alone the need 
can be met: but L.C.C. practice has 


in effect been increasingly to stabilise 
overcrowding. While its older colonies 
—in neighbourhoods like Wandsworth 
and Lewisham—were built up to a 
density of under 50 persons to the acre, 
the density of its later housing estates 
has been over 200—a standard the 
adoption of which is an admission of 
defeat. The treatment of housing in 
the new plan proves that its authors, 
with the best will in the world, see no 
hope of a reversal of this tendency 
under the conditions to which the 
Council must at present conform. 
Those conditions can only be altered 
by treating London’s future as an 
element of a wider problem. 

If two circles be drawn respectively 
15 and 25 miles from Charing Cross, 
they will enclose an area ten times 
the size of London County ; if three 
quarters of this area were segregated 
for agriculture, the remainder could 
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accommodate the L.C.C. surplus in 
modern towns amply large enough for 
full communal life, but organically 
distinct and separated from each other 
by belts of real country—the satellite 
towns desiderated by Mr Herbert 
Morrison. These centres could be 
designed for an average population of 
about 50,000 each, with a density of 
about 12 persons to the acre: every 
worker could go home to dinner and 
none need liye more than an easy walk 
from open country. What can be 
achieved in this direction by foresight 
and imagination has been shown by 
varied practical examples, ranging from 
Bourneville and Port Sunlight to 
Letchworth and Welwyn. The feasi- 
bility of moving large populations has 
been confirmed by war-time experience. 
But as things are, such a. redistribution 
of population as is implied in the case 
of London would mean the L.C.C. 
losing rateable values on a great scale— 
and even a penny rate means £250,000 
to the L.C.C. Without compensating 
financial reorganisation, a_ crippling 
burden would be thrown on_ the 
authority itself and on those rate- 
payers who remained behind in London. 
This is an elementary rehousing con- 
sideration for all great towns. Great 
Britain has nearly 90,000 square miles 
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in which to accommodate its popula- 
tion of 46 millions; but in terms of 
the system under which local govern- 
ment is conducted it has never been 
anyone’s affair to relate the distribution 
of the population, and of the industries 
on which the population depends for 
its livelihood, with the physical limita- 
tions of our urban complexes. 

It is idle to complain of the L.C.C., 
which is fixed with the responsibility 
for administering a given area under 
given conditions, planning ahead within 
the limits set by those conditions. We 
should, in fact, be grateful that the 
implications for the future of our race 
of our existing system of local govern- 
ment, should be so graphically set out 
as they have been by Mr Forshaw and 
Professor Abercrombie. For the system 
from which these implications derive 
will be perpetuated at our peril. The 
fundamental character of the whole 
problem has been analysed in recent 
years in three comprehensive reports, 
in which it has been demonstrated that 
a wholly new conception is called for— 
a conception of planning on a nation- 
wide basis under positive central 
direction. And if this conception is not 
now given body and form within a matter 
of months we shall indeed have ‘* missed 
one of the great moments of history.”’ 








* 


POINTS FOR PLANNERS.—London is literally new to me ; new in its streets, 
houses, and even its situation ; as the Irishman said, ‘‘ London is gone out of 
town.’’ What I left open fields, producing hay and corn, I now find covered with 
streets, and squares, and palaces, and churches. I am credibly informed that 
in the space of seven years, 11,000 new houses have been built in one quarter of 
Westminster, exclusive of what is being daily added to other parts of this unwieldy 
metropolis. Pimlico and Knightsbridge are now almost joined to Chelsea and 
Kensington ; and if this infatuation continues for half a century, I suppose the 
whole county of Middlesex will be covered with brick. 

—Tobias Smollett in ‘* Humphrey Clinker.’’ 


* * * 


The belt of the traditional ‘* corn counties ’’ has been seriously reduced by the 
growth not only of Greater London but also of the much wider residential zone 
around it. In South Essex, Middlesex and North Kent the belt included market 
gardening, fruit orchard and potato-growing areas now rapidly vanishing. 

Between 1921 and 1937 . . . the rate of increase of population in London and 
the Home Counties was nearly two and half times that of the population of the 
country as a whole ; although it contains only slightly more than 25 per cent. of 
the total population it includes about 55 per cent. of the population added during 
the sixteen years in question. 

—From paragraphs 36 and 82 of the Barlow Commission Report (1940). 


(1771) 
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Density : A Practical Proposal 
By F. J. OSBORN 


LANNERS waste time by discussing 

amongst themselves the abstract 
merits of Flats versus Houses. Their bus- 
iness is to satisfy their client, the public, 
to the best of their ability. There isnow 
conclusive evidence that well over 90 
per cent of the public are averse to 
living in flats. Planners should accept 
that fact, and seek to meet both the 
majority and minority demands to the 
utmost extent practicable. No one dis- 
putes that there are other considerations 
which make the satisfaction of the 
majority preference difficult. But to 
pretend that the preference does not 
exist, to discount its weight, or to say 
that it is based on ignorance, is merely 
to over-ride or insult the client. More- 
over, it is a tacit surrender of one of the 
main and most popular objectives of 
planning. 

The assumption in the advocacy of 
town and country planning is that it is 
possible, as well as desirable, for public 
authority to organise or regulate the 
use of land-space. Unless authority is 
to determine such use in detail, which 
is the negation of local and individual 
enterprise and variety, public planning 
must be applied by a series of limita- 
tions, which must be statutory or admin- 
istrative or a blend of both. If the 
application of planning is wholly ad- 
ministrative I do not see how bureau- 
cratic caprice can be avoided. Limita- 
tions varying from place to place may 
well give an economic advantage (even 
if only temporary) to the particular 
towns, or owners and developers, who 
come under the laxer of the limitations. 
The others would be in a position similar 
to that of an employer trying to pay 
high wages in a competitive market. A 
sort of Gresham’s Law would apply ; 
the places with the higher standards 
would always be under pressure to come 
down to the lower standards. 

If on the other hand the limitations 
are statutory, it is most important that 
they shall not go beyond what is neces- 


sary to protect defenceless citizens 
against bad forms of development; 
and that they shall be so framed as to 
permit of the maximum variety of 
development consistent with that pro- 
tection. 

For this reason I think there is a 
serious objection to a statutory standard 
of housing density which simply pre- 
scribes a specific maximum number of 
dwellings per acre coupled with a 
maximum percentage of flats to total 
dwellings. It would be better to pre- 
scribe a maximum quantity of dwelling- 
accommodation per unit of land-space, 
and leave the type of dwelling to the 
free working-out of local demand. 
This is the principle inherent in Sir 
William Beveridge’s interesting con- 
tribution to the subject at a recent 
T. and C.P.A. meeting. But such a 
standard is useless unless, in the 
generality of cases, it really permits a 
free choice of the type of dwelling. In 
other words, it must be such as to 
enable the great majority of people, who 
prefer family houses with gardens, to 
have them, though it should do nothing 
to prevent their having flats if they want 
them. 

A standard defined as a maximum 
number of persons per acre is unwork- 
able for two reasons. First, its effect 
depends on the occupational use of the 
dwellings, which may vary locally 
according to the practice of the housing 
managements, and through time accord- 
ing to the legal standard of overcrowd- 
ing and the average size of families. 
Second, a minimum amount of space is 
required by each family unit, no matter 
how small the unit may be. If, for 
example, in a newly developed suburb, 
occupied at first almost wholly by 
young married couples, a standard of 
100 persons per acre were applied, it 
would permit of 40 or 50 dwellings per 
acre—which would be grossly excessive 
when the families reached average size. 
We must build and plan, not for 4 
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special section of the public at a given 
moment, but for an anticipated cross- 
section, with some play for secular 
change and local variations, over the 
next 50 or 60 years at least. 

The solution appears to me to be a 
maximum floor-space standard, cal- 
culated so as to make possible (but not 
compulsory) at least 80 per cent of 
dwellings having private garden space 
immediately adjoining them. Such a 
standard can be worked out by carefully 
assembling the component data. If, for 
example, the data adopted by the 
Tudor-Walters Report were adhered to, 
assuming an average of 850 sq. ft. of 
floor-space per dwelling in a minimum 
housing scheme, the maximum density- 
standard would be expressed as 10,200 
sq. feet of internal floor-space per gross 
housing acre (including roads). At the 
national average of family size (3.6 
persons), the number of persons per 
acre would be 43, whereas when the 
standard was drafted it was assumed 
that the number might be 50 or even 
60 per acre. 

The Tudor-Waters standard was not 
a luxurious one. Many good housing 
schemes have employed, to the satis- 
faction of occupiers, a more spacious 
standard. But, for urban redevelop- 
ment areas, it is (however regrettably) 
necessary to arrive at an estimate of the 
minimum space-standards that are 
likely to be satisfactory or tolerable 
to the mass of occupiers of the lowest- 
rented dwellings over the next 50 years. 
It is this estimate to which I address 
myself. 

General agreement has been reached 
that the minimum family dwelling 
should contain 850 sq. feet of internal 
floor-space. Allowing for some 
smaller and some larger dwellings, 
we may assume an average of 850 sq. 
feet each in a group of low-cost dwell- 
Ings. Privacy (against over-looking 
from windows and footpaths) imposes 
a minimum of 70 feet and an average 
of 80 feet between backs of houses, and 
an average minimum forecourt (fenced 
or open) of 15 feet. Roads and foot- 
paths at this order of density require 
an average width of at least 34 feet, 
which with the two 15 feet forecourts 
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gives an average distance of 64 feet 
between fronts of houses—also the very 
minimum for over-looking. Good in- 
ternal planning, with some variety, 
demands an average frontage of at 
least 20 feet, and the resultant garden of 
20 by 40 feet is about as small as is 
worthy of the name or will meet the 
most modest popular demand. More- 
over, the resultant depth of the house 
(25 feet) is about the maximum for ade- 
quate lighting of rooms. 

Theoretically, with a 10 per cent 
allowance for breaks in terraces and 
cross roads, these component standards 
result in a maximum density of 20 
two-storey houses per gross acre. But 
that would imply a completely standard- 
ised rectangular grid-iron lay - out. 
Allowing a further 10 per cent for 
occasional set-backs, variety of lay-out, 
and compromise with the existing 
road-pattern (what the London Plan 
calls ‘‘loss of efficiency °’), the maxi- 
mum practicable density for a scheme 
consisting entirely of two-storey houses 
comes down to about 184 per gross 
housing acre. The equivalent floor- 
space would be 15,725 square feet per 
acre. 

If, however, 20 per cent of flats are 
to be allowed for, at a density of 50 
flats per acre the number of dwellings 
rises to 21 per acre, and the equivalent 
floor-space to 17,500 sq. feet per acre. 

I would suggest, therefore, that in 
order to short-circuit the Flats versus 
Houses controversy, without playing 
into the hands of developers who are 
tempted to the over-exploitation of 
sites, and to emancipate planning 
administrators from the impossible 
task of evaluating incommensurable 
local necessities, there should be a 
national statutory standard of maximum 
housing density for urban redevelop- 
ment, in large and congested cities, 
expressed as a maximum of 17,500 sq. 
feet of internal floor-space per gross 
housing acre, averaged over land-units 
up to 5 acres. 

Such a standard is far from ideal. 
Many housing authorities would in 
practice go well above it. Like all 
minimum standards, its basis is the pro- 
tection of the citizen on matters that 
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are absolutely essential and on which 
he cannot individually protect himself. 
It is placed at the limit of tolerability. 
A cut in the standard is only possible 
if some of the components on which it 
is constructed are regarded as invalid. 
I do not think any of my components 
can be reduced without the sacrifice 
of some essential amenity. 

Such a standard would permit wide 
local elasticity. On a particular land- 
unit it would be permissible for example 
to build per acre: 

16 dwellings of 1,100 sq. feet each, 
capable of housing families up to 
7 or 8 persons, equivalent to a maxi- 
mum of say 112 to 128 persons, but 
likely in fact to be occupied by 90 to 
100 persons when there is no shortage 
of houses. 

203 dwellings of 850 sq. feet capable 
of accommodating comfortably 100 
persons, but at the current average 
family size housing 75 persons, as 
compared with 43 per acre under 
the present Housing Acts standard. 

29 three-roomed dwellings (flats 
and houses) of 600 sq. feet, capable 
of accommodating reasonably (at 3 
persons per dwelling) 87 persons, or a 
higher number for a period in con- 
gested areas. Two-storey flatted dwell- 
ings on this standard could later be 
converted to larger two-storey houses. 

35 two-roomed flats of 500 sq. feet. 

58 one-roomed flats of 300 sq. feet. 
Any combination of these and other 

types would be possible. The standard 
does not determine the height or lay- 
out of the buildings. They could, if 
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desired, all be multi-storey flats, or all 
2-storey buildings, or all 3-storey 
buildings, or any mixture of these 
desired. The planners, architects and 
builders together would have the 
maximum scope for their inventiveness 
and taste, and the clients’ choice could 
be relied upon to express itself in the 
demand, since over-exploitation ° of 
sites would be prevented. And there 
would be nothing to preclude a grading. 
up of the space-allowance per person 
where local demand and local circum 
stance permitted or encouraged it. 

In some areas where population- 
density is now much in excess of the 
maximum implied by proper occupa- 
tion on these standards, immediate 
realisation of the intended population- 
density might be impracticable. In 
such a case, occupation of the dwellings 
by a number of persons somewhat in 
excess of housing-administration stand- 
ards, while still well within the ‘‘ over 
crowding ’’ standard, might be tem 
porarily permitted pending the ful 
operation of a decentralisation policy. 
It would be far better to allow tem 
porary over-occupation of dwellings 
designed to be satisfactory to families 
a decade hence, than to build masses of 
smaller dwellings overcrowded on the 
site, which are certain to be unsatis- 
factory when the pressure has been 
removed in a few years’ time. 

It would be vastly to the advantage 
of the planning movement if planners 
would agree on a floor-space density 
standard on these lines, and secure its 
legislative acceptance. 
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The work and influence of the 
Association have increased rapidly in 
the last year or two. New members 
are joining at an unprecedented rate, 
and more spacious premises have be- 
come necessary. The Executive have 
decided to take an excellent suite of 
offices at 27/28, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2 (close to Leicester 
Square Tube Station). 





Association New Headquarters. 


The suite has eight good-sized rooms, 
two of which it is hoped to furnish suit- 
ably as a meeting-place for members, 
for the exhibition of plans, and for a 
library of reference books and current 
planning journals and information. 

Members have received a personal 
letter from Lord Harmsworth, the 
Chairman of the Council, concern- 
ing the new premises. 
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EFORE the present war Dorsét was 
seinen to preserve the amenities of 
this rural and unspoilt county : to-day 
it is planning to take its proper place 
within the framework of a National 
Plan. In that sentence, surely, lies the 
difference between the old and the new 
‘outlook in Town and Country Planning. 
The pattern of Dorset was the pattern 
of rural England—farms and a village 
making the parish; the parishes 
grouped into Rural. Districts round a 
small market town and all looking to 
the county town as the centre of county 
life. Market days and fairs,‘ births, 
deaths and marriages were the red- 
letter days of this simple but deeply 
rooted community immortalised in the 
pages of Thomas Hardy or in the poems 
of William Barnes. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, things had moved. Factory cities 
had grown up round the northern coal- 
fields or in the midlands; grime and 
squalor had taken the place of green 
fields and open hillsides in those money- 
making but unhappy centres; and 
finally there had begun a migration by 
the luckier and wealthier members of 
this smoked-out fraternity to the healthy 
and sunny south coast. Bournemouth 
was born and from Bournemouth came 
the tourist who discovered the heath 
and coastline of Dorset. The advent of 
the motor only spread a traffic which the 
train and the steamer had canalised. 
It.was, however, this spreading of the 
tourist traffic with its inherent danger 
to the landscape which compelled 
Dorset finally to organise planning 
schemes and control its future. 

_ The county as a whole is conservative 
in outlook and reluctant to encourage 
change. It has never directly had to 
face the horror of early industrial devel- 

















opment. It has suffered from it in- 
directly in a declining agriculture and 
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Reconstruction in an Agricultural 
County 


Planning Proposals in Dorset 
By GEOFFREY CLARK 


a growing holiday traffic. It is one of 
the few areas in which the landowning 
families have retained their estates for 
many generations and, since they were 
friendly to the objects of the planning 
authorities, materially assisted and 
simplified the problems. And so it 
came about that the main emphasis 
before 1939 was upon preservation and 
against innovation. To-day there is a 
change. The world upheaval has shaken 
even the most conservative mind out of 
its cocoon of prejudice. New ideas 
can be faced without rage and what is 
more important can be looked at with- 
out ‘‘ enthusiasm ”’ in the 18th century 
sense. The planning authorities have 
never ceased to function during the 
war and have turned their attention to 
studying the future in the light of the 
three Reports which deal with planning 
questions and planning policy. The 
Barlow Report was looked at swith 
considerable suspicion. The import- 
ance of the conclusions were recognised 
and the general implication was ac- 
cepted but it was felt that in an agri- 
cultural county nothing but disaster 
could come from the introduction of 
industry on any large scale. The Scott 
Report which followed was accepted 
wholeheartedly. It was studied closely 
in all the Committees and accepted 
without opposition as being in harmony 
with the country outlook. For let it 
be stated without equivocation—there 
is a fundamental difference between 
the country outlook and the town out- 
look. The one has developed slowly 
down the ages, the other has changed 
with intellectual fashion. The one is 
slow to judge but deep in judgment, 
the other is swayed by the affects of 
crowd psychology. Believing, there- 
fore, as Dorset does, in the importance 
to the nation as a whole of the retention 
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of a genuinely rural England, was it 
natural that the Committees should 
welcome this charter for the country- 
side. One section in particular pleased 
them as it reinforced their own point of 
view on the subject of the relocation of 
industry. It is the section which 
suggests that the existing market towns 
are the proper points in the country 
pattern where change can be introduced 
without prejudice to the rural economy 
as a whole. For it must be recognised 
that this country pattern is the visible 
shape of an interdependant system. 
When I talk of the town outlook I mean 
the outlook of the great urban counties 
or conurbations, not of the small 
country towns which are part and parcel 
of the countryside. Rural England, 
except where some physical feature like 
Dartmoor or the Pennine Chain makes 
it impossible, is a grid of roads with 
towns roughly twenty miles apart. 
Within the road network are fields, 
farms and villages, Birmingham has 
shown what happens to such a pattern 
when large scale industry descends upon 
it; the outskirts of London illustrate 
the descruction wrought upon it by un- 
regulated residential expansion. It must 
therefore be treated with great care. 
Once the importance of the pattern is 
recognised it is possible to reconstruct 
within it rather than to impose upon it. 
That, indeed, is what Dorset is hoping 
to achieve. 

Within the county boundary are 
eleven towns. Poole on the extreme 
south-east is logically grouped with 
Bournemouth and Christchurch to form 
a large urbanised area with a population 
of approximately 200,000. Weymouth, 
with Portland and Dorchester, forms a 
strong population group in the centre 
of the county amounting to nearly 
60,000. At the two extremities of the 
fine coastline lie Swanage and Lyme 
Regis, both interested in holiday popu- 
lations and both capable of considerable 
development without danger to their 
amenitiés. Surrounding these popu- 
lation centres in a wide arc extend the 
fields, the farms and the villages with 
sub-centres of population at Bridport 
in the west, at Sherborne and Shaftes- 
bury in the north, and at Blandford, 
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Wimborne and Wareham in the east— 
in fact, the typical rural set-up. 
Industry in Dorset is in general allied 
to the natural products of the earth— 
brick and tile making on the clay ; china 
clay extraction below the heath ; stone 
quarrying at Portland and Purbeck and 
in the neighbourhood of Sherborne; 
milk and bacon factories in the Vale 
country ; Bridport alone has the special 
production of ropes to differentiate it 
from its fellows. In addition, of course, 
there are the usual country industries 
which deal with agricultural imple 
ments, dairy utensils, the repair of trac. 
tors, and so forth. In short, the basis 
of life in Dorset is agriculture with 
certain important extractive industries 
where clay and stone permit, and with 
a growing holiday traffic on the coast. 
It has been noted earlier in this article 
that Planning in Dorset never ceased to 
function and that the Planning Com- 
mittees met regularly during the early 
years of the war to discuss any immedi 
ate matters of local importance and the 
Planning policy of the country in general 
The county is well organised to act both 
as a whole and in part—it is a team with 
the County Council as a leader among 
equals. After the publication of the 
findings of the Barlow and the Scott 
Reports the towns themselves began to 
study the question of a relocation of 
industry. Meetings were held in many 
of them and finally it was agreed to get 
out schemes which would put on paper 
the possibilities and bring to light the 
difficulties. These would be mainly to 
do with public services. Shaftesbury 
for instance found that it could add an 
industrial suburb with houses grouped 
on Garden City lines without in the 
least impairing the beauty of the old 
Abbey and Market town. Bridport 
found that within the existing Planning 
Proposals it would be possible to 
absorb new industries without serious 


clings to the well established pattern. 
There is complete unanimity within the 
county as to the impossibility of found 


ing any new towns. There is also ef 
thusiasm for the idea of strengthening 
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Photo : British Council 


The Dorset Landscape—Looking towards Poole, 


the economy of the existing towns and 
in that way improving the whole county 
economy. It is felt that there are great 
possibilities in the Weymouth-Dor- 
chester group. It lies on the centre of 
gravity. County administration is 
located there. There is a naval tra- 
dition, an industrial flavour, a strong 
residential and holiday contact and the 
land is favourable for wisely controlled 
development. Approximately twenty 
miles to the east and to the west lie 
the two holiday towns of Swanage and 
Lyme Regis and between them stretches 
the unspoilt and exciting coast. To the 
north strategically placed within the 
agricultural arc are the old established 
market towns each capable of expansion 
on wisely directed lines—in other words 
relocation or innovation without dis- 
turbance. 

It is thought locally that industries of 
quality rather than of quantity are 
appropriate for the rural areas of 
Britain. Furniture, lace, silk, toys, linen, 
printing, paper-making, and so on. 
Plastics no doubt have their place and 
possibly smaller units of larger concerns. 


With a revival of farming there will 
come a revival of the repair industries 
and the tractor will obviously give much 
employment village by village. Under- 
lying all this there will naturally be a 
proper distribution of public services 
and a real attempt made to improve 
transport facilities—probably the most 
important of all the needs of the isolated 
village communities. 

Finally, should the towns expand in 
this way it will become possible to im- 
prove educational and_ recreational 
services. Small theatres must exist in 
the larger population centres which can 
be used for a variety of shows. Bourne- 
mouth is at present the only place to 
which theatre lovers can go or, indeed, 
music lovers. Weymouth has cinemas 
and a new concert hall, but as yet 
nothing to rival Bournemouth. An 
increase of the population here will 
assist in remedying this defect. Village 
halls must be provided in all large 
villages. Village colleges will no doubt 
provide new possibilities both for 
country education and art appreciation. 
Robert Helpmann, speaking the other 
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evening for the B.B.C., showed with 
what enthusiasm the ballet is being both 
danced and received in the smaller town 
areas. There is an immense field for 
exploration in the whole of England in 
this matter of the appreciation of art, 
drama and music. Provided, however, 
that it is done spontaneously and not 
preciously. A blast of good country air 
should prevent the latter. 

To summarise, therefore, it might be 
said that the Dorset view is that ex- 
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pansion within the established pattern 
will be wise ; that any expansion or 
innovation must be carefully controlled, 
That the country has an essential fune- 
tion to perform over and above the 
provision of food—namely, to provide 
an antidote to the quantity complex of 
the urban population, not only recre- 
ationally as open space and rural beauty, 
but also racially as the home of a stock 
rooted to the earth and capable of provi- 
ding a poise or ballast to the ship of state, 


A Plan for Surrey’ 


HE Surrey Federation of Labour 

Parties has done a notable piece of 
work. They have surveyed the whole 
county with a view to its replanning in 
order to provide a better life for all the 
inhabitants of the county, Their report 
proceeds on _ certain fundamental 
assumptions, including the need for 
the national ownership of the land. 
In this way the Committee tends to 
ignore Uthwatt but to welcome Barlow 
and Scott. 

They start off with the view that the 
biggest physical factor in the replanning 
of Surrey is the proximity of the County 
to Metropolitan: London. London is 
to them a disaster, and they. declare 
categorically that ‘‘ no solution which 
aims at improving the position in that 
county at the expense of Surrey will be 
tolerated.’’ London, they say, must 
reverse the drift of recent years and 
** the economic structure must also be 
planned so that huge concentrations of 
population ...can be avoided. If 
this is done for London, many counties 
with very sparse densities of population 
can house the decanted population.’’ 
These views make it more than clear 
that the Surrey Labour Parties do not 
regard the planning of London as 
possible without regard to the planning 
of the whole country, and that in order 
to replan London effectively there must 





*** A Town and Country Plan for Surrey ”’ 
by the Surrey Federation of Labour Parties. 
24 pp. 6d. 


be large-scale decentralisation of 
London, not to the Home Counties 
but to all parts of England and Wales. 
In this they are in line with the. recom- 
mendations of the Barlow Commission, 
and the reaction of the Surrey Labour 
Parties is very likely to be the fore- 
runner of many similar protests from 
all parts of the country against the 
failure of the Government to see plan- 
ning in its national perspective. 
Within the limitations of local plan- 
ning, that is to say, of planning which 
has no guidance as to the future location 
of industry and population, the de 
tailed proposals submitted here are 
excellent. They suggest (1) the removal 
of town centres so these are never ona 
main highway. This is an interesting 
proposal and an improved variation 
of the practice which was tried out be 
tween the wars of by-passing the town 
centres; (2) the breaking up of the 
north-eastern area of the County into 
a series of towaships thus ensuring 
(a) that local community life is te 
developed, and (b) that every house & 
within halfa mile of an open space 
as big as Richmond Park and Wimble 
don Common ; and (3) the creation of 
new towns. : 
The Committee has declared theif 
ideal township to have a minimum 
population of 50,000 inhabitants at an 
overall density of 25 to 30 persons 
the acre, with a maximum densily 
in any given housing area of 50 peopl 
to the acre. : 
They have a strong determination 
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The map shows the location of new towns proposed in the plan. 


that the housing standards won for the 
working class during the last war 
should not be abrogated in this. In 
view of the discussions which have 
recently taken place it is interesting to 
note that the Committee was for a time 
inclined to adopt a higher figure such 
as 75 persons to the acre and that they 
were strengthened in this view by the 
thought that the township would thus 
be more compact. Finally, however, 
they decided on a maximum density of 
50 persons per acre since they prefer to 
give more space. within the towns 
themselves: There is no discussion 
about floor area but it is generally 
accepted that the Tudor Walters 
standard of 750 sq. ft. must be extended 
by at least 100 sq. ft., while a group of 
enlightened architects working for some 
of the major industrial concerns in this 
country have come to the conclusion 
that a floor area of 900 sq. ft. is the 
desirable minimum for decent living 
conditions. The Surrey Labour Parties 


are. therefore not being idealistic but 
merely realistic in insisting that a 
density of 50 persons per acre should be 
a maximum density. 

They propose the establishment of 
nine new towns as follows: 





Proposed 
New Towns Area Population 
in Acres. 
New Lingfield ... 960 24,000 
New Burstowe ... 2,560 64,000 
New Gadbrook... 960 24,000 
New Ockley 1,280 32,000 
New Ockham 1,360 34,000 
New Cranleigh ... 960 24,000 
New Wonersh ... 480 12,000 
New Witiey 960 24,000 
New Norman 1,280 32,000 
270,000 


On the location of industry the 
Report is not so strong, and it is clear 
that further research in this direction 
is necessary. But taken as a whole the 
Report is a most hopeful document 
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Councillor Mrs F. E. Smyth (Sutton 
and Cheam), County Councillor Tom 
Braddock, F.R.J.B.A. (Wimbledon), 
Mr Wallace Edgar (Mitcham), Mr 
P. D. Liddiard, B.s.c, B.s.c. (Malden), 


IR WILLIAM BEACH THOMAS 
referred recently in the Spectator 
to the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association’s efforts to ‘‘suburb- 
anise the countryside.’’ Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie, and Mr. F. 
J. Osborn, Hon. Secretary of the 
Association, replied to this misunder- 
standing in a joint letter to the Editor 
of the Spectator. 

We reprint the letter in full below: 

Sir,—The two signatories of this 
letter have on occasion differences of 
judgement as to the immediately prac- 
ticable application of sound principles 
of planning to this or that city or region. 
But we are at one in regretting the 
entire misunderstanding by Sir Wm. 
Beach .Thomas of the policy put 
forward by the Town and Country 
Planning Association. The keynotes 
of that policy, as stated in the Associa- 
tion’s National Planning Basis, are : 

The distinction between town and 

country should be maintained 
and sporadic building in rural areas 
discouraged. In particular good 
food-growing land and places of 
special landscape beauty . . . should 
be protected from ordinary building 
development. . . . In the rebuilding 
of urban areas, the density of 
residential districts should be limited 
so as to provide a sufficiency of open 
space for all necessary purposes, 
including reasonable garden-space 
for family houses. Wide country 
belts should be reserved around and 
between all cities and towns, so that 
town dwellers may have access to the 
countryside. 

New developments required by 
industrial changes, by decentralisa- 
tion from congested areas, or by the 
growth of towns up to their planned 


and the Committee, which consisted of 


Suburbanising the Countryside 


‘sociation favours suburban “‘sprawl,’’ or, 
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Mr J. Walker (Chessington), Councillor 
A. Bain, J.P. (Epsom), and Councillor 
G. L. -Deacon, F.c.1.s. (Malden), 
deserve the congratulations of the 
whole town planning movement. 
G. McA. 


































limits, should be directed to other 
existing towns, or to new towns 
carefully sited to meet the needs of 
industry, agriculture and __ social 
amenity. New towns and extending 
towns should be planned as compact 
units, scattered or ribbon building 
being prevented. 

The Association’s memoranda of 
Evidence to the Barlow Commission 
and the Scott Committee, and other 
statements, more fully develop . the 
policy briefly summarised in this Basis. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth than the assertion that the As- 


is indifferent to countryside preservation. 

The more spacious accommodation 
of the industries and people now in 
congested cities will necessitate some 
measure of decentralisation. If this 
is not properly provided for in moder- 
ate-sized and well-planned towns the 
suburban sprawl will inevitably con- 
tinue. But even if the maximum 
amount of decentralisation proposed 
by the Association were carried out, 
the area of additional land required for 
it would be a tiny fraction (less than 
1 per cent.) of the agricultural land of 
this country. 

The two garden cities (Letchworth 
and Welwyn) have been most scrupu- 
lous in avoiding spoliation of the rural 
land in their neighbourhoods. Indeed, 
the contrast between their care for 
amenities and the disregard thereof in 
adjoining areas is as good a demonstra- 
tion as could be found in the country of 
the difference between planning and 
disorder.—Yours etc., 

PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, 
Vice-President, T.C.P.A: 
F. J. OsBorn, 
Hon. Secretary, T.C.P.A. 
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Human Beings and Greater London 


) i is gratifying to the pioneers of 
Town and Country Planning to hear 
repeated on every side many of the 
truths which they have been trying to 
teach for a generation. Yet in spite of 
a general acceptance at least of the 
main principles of planning, we are 
still waiting for an anouncement of 
policy from the government with 
regard to the planned use of land, and 
the planned distribution of industry. 
The Town and Country Planning 
Association rightly sees that pressure 
must not be relaxed for a moment. 
It also sees that while it is busy educat- 
ing the public, and trying to awaken in 
citizens a sense of their own responsi- 
bility, there is much to study and to 
learn. 

The process known to the business 
world as ‘* market research ’’ has been 
carried out on an exhaustive scale, by 
scores of organisations in every part 
of the country, as applied to the homes 
people want ; terrace house, bungalow 
or flat, large or small garden or no 
garden, large living-room or large 
kitchen, and so on through every detail 
of interior planning and equipment. 
This is all excellent, but no enquiry on 
a comparable scale has been under- 
taken into the place where people 
want to live, the part of the country, 
the kind of town, suburb, or village, 
the size of the town, the distance from 
a large centre. Few people have con- 
sidered that they could have any choice 
in such matters. 

The war has been responsible for 
considerable movements of population 
in this island, and in many instances 
has given people accustomed to living 
in large urban centres their first experi- 
ence of the country. It is particularly 


instructive to study the exodus from 
London from this point of view, partly 
because a greater number of people 
have left the Metropolis, at least for a 
time, than the number which has left 
any other. town ; 


but chiefly because 


By IRENE T. BARCLAY, F.S.1. 


of the traditionally snobbish attitude 
of the Londoner to the provinces—the 
true Cockney’s inbred conviction that 
there is nowhere else to live. The 
temporary exiles can be grouped 
roughly as (1) men and women in the 
services—in camps and billets all over 
the country and often moving from 
place to place ; (2) industrial workers 
employed in Royal Ordnance Fac- 
tories, on road-making, docking, etc. ; 
(3) recruits to the Land Army, or 
workers under the direction of War 
Agricultural Committees, including 
people who have undertaken food 
production either in communities or on 
individual farms and small holdings ; 
(4) civil servants, and commercial 
workers whose headquarters have been 
removed from central London; (5) 
schools and school children; (6) the 
University ; (7) persons in charge of 
children, persons bombed out of their 
homes, or who are not tied to London 
and who have chosen to leave for a 
variety of reasons. 

A glance at this list shows how 
absurd it would be to generalise on the 
opinions of such a multitude. But 
there are lessons to be learnt from 
individual stories, and from the views 
of groups who are consciously relating 
their experiences to future plans. 

It is necessary first to discount the 
opinions of most persons who have been 
forcibly separated from their families. 
Home sickness at best is a poor com- 
panion, and at worst a misery so great 
that it can turn-an earthly paradise into 
hell. A child on a Devonshire farm or 
a soldier in Borrowdale cares nothing 
for scenery, or even for good food, if he 
is homesick. Then there is the real 
town dweller who is stationed in a 
remote village—the person who never 
could, and never will, ‘‘ see anything 
in the country.’’ For him, as Dr. 
Johnson put it, ‘‘ one pea is very like 
another, and paving stones are best.’’ 
He has his counterpart, of course, in 
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the true countryman, to whom the 
town, as a place to live in, is anathema 
—noisy, dirty, superficial and tawdry. 

Let us consider some of the people 
whose experiences have been normal, 
and not miserable. There is the civil 
servant living with his family on the 
coast of North Wales. He has dis- 
covered that he can keep his larder 
supplied with fish, and that he very 
much enjoys fishing, that the sea and 
open air life suits his children; the 
family have made new friends, .and 
there is a great deal to be said for this 
life. Or there is the accountant whose 
business headquarters has moved to 
a country town in the home counties ; 
he enjoys the golf, he likes the country 
walks ; educational and recreational 
facilities are reasonably good, and one 
can get up to London quite easily on 
special occasions. Then the thousands 
who left the poorer parts of London, 
comparatively few of whom have stayed 
away. Nearly all those who came 
from very noisy streets were quoted at 
first as having complained of the 
***orrid ’ush’’ of the country; the 
best alliterative effect was attained in 
the case of ‘‘’emil ’empsted.’’ It 
was natural to find Yorkshire moors 
cold, to feel too isolated in Cornwall, 
and to experience a sense of strange- 
ness in a South Wales village. But, 
where evacuees had a house to them- 
selves, and where their views were not 
coloured by unhappy experiences, they 
have found much to enjoy in the life of 
a country town. A remote farm is a 
different proposition ; a child here and 
there may have taken to the life, but 
not the typical Londoner. 

Do these exiles want to stay where 
they are? No, with very few excep- 
tions, they do not. They want to come 
home—to return to familiar surround- 
ings, friends and relatives. Neverthe- 
less, evacuation has had a profound 
effect, particularly on some of the 
young mothers. ‘‘I shouldn’t mind 
living at X (a market town in Wiltshire 
or Northants) if I had a really nice new 
house—and if hubby had work there, 
of course.’’ That sort of remark has 
been made fairly frequently. Note the 
conditions. It must be a town where 
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the country is within easy walking 
distance—where children can play in 
the fields. There must be good shops 
and cinemas, also within easy walking 
distance. Above all, there must be 
the supreme bribe of a house such as 
the working woman has been told she 
can have in the new world after the 
war—and, since none of these is any 
use without an income, there must be 
the means of earning a livelihood. The 
conditions will vary; other evacuees 
will demand, and all should have the 
right to, first-class educational facilities, 
libraries, a good theatre and orchestra. 

Many millions of this generation of 
Londoners will always want to live in 
or near London. London, at any fore- 
seeable time, will be by far the largest 
British town. The life of London will 
continue to differ from that of any 
other. town, and there will always be 
those for whom any other place is 
exile. But that London is altogether 
too large now, that it must at all costs 
be prevented from sprawling over the 
whole of the Home Counties, and that 
much: of London must be rebuilt and 
replanned, is universally recognised. 
The London Plan provides for the 
gradual removal of about half a million 
persons and a corresponding amount 
of industry from the’ central, over- 
crowded areas of the London County. 
Controversy rages over this figure, and 
it is argued that in order to attain more 
desirable conditions for family life 
within the county, something like one 
and a half million persons and a cor- 
responding amount of industry should 
leave London. Moreover, the county 
plan of course does not take account 
of Greater London. It is too easily 
assumed by planners that most of this 
movement should take place to new 
satellite towns. New towns naturally 
have an enormous attraction for plan- 
ners, and we shall need new towns, 
satellite and otherwise. But a national 
plan must get right away from this 
mental focus on.existing great centres. 

The young women of to-day who 
ask for a new life, and who wouldn’t 
mind leaving London altogether, 


granted certain conditions, had their , 


counterparts ten to fifteen years ago. 
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The black-coated worker or artisan in 
a good job paid 23s. hire-purchase rent, 
plus travelling expenses—often more 
than he could afford—to live on a new 
estate in, or just outside, the Greater 
London area—at Worcester Park, 
Gidea Park, Hounslow, Goff’s Oak. 
Too often he made a bad bargain, and 
knew it: the house was shoddy and 
expensive, the children had to travel 
to school by bus, or cross a dangerous 
road, the surrounding neighbourhood 
was built up so quickly that the open 
country receded almost beyond reach. 
There remained at least the fact of a 
small house with some modern con- 
veniences, and a garden. It was the 
best thing he could get, and with all 
its disappointments, it was better than 
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half a house and bad-tempered land- 
lord in Battersea, or those bug-infested 
moays over the rag-shop and almost 
under the railway arch at Bethnal 
Green. For the rest, there was no 
particular reason for living beyond his 
income on this uninteresting estate. 

We need to revitalise our provincial 
life, to rebuild many industrial towns 
from within, as well as to recreate 
many village communities. There are 
planners who are working on these 
lines, using vision and imagination in 
the task of restoring local centres 
of vitality. If the work is done well, 
it will not be difficult to attract workers, 
and to fill the new houses, and both 
London and the Country will gain 
immeasurably. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


The demand for books by officers 
and men in European prison camps 
continues to increase. 

Thousands of books on Housing, 
Town !Planning and other aspects 
of reconstruction have already been 
sent. 

Members of the Town and Country 
Planning have made liberal donations 


for this purpose, and the Association 





has organised the sending of sets of 
both popular and technical books. 

Many prisoners are studying for the 
Town Planning Institute examinations, 
but it is sometimes difficult to supply 
technical books which are no longer 
in print. Copies of technical books for 
this purpose will be gladly received by 
the Association and further donations 
will be welcomed. 





















Left : One of the Christmas cards (from Oflag VIIb) 
received from prison camps by the Town and Country 
Planning Association. 

Below : A group of prisoners enjoying the library 
facilities in a German‘camp. Thousands of books are 
sent every month throvgh the Red Cross. 
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Decentralisation of the Arts 


We print below notes which were prepared for the consideration of a group onthe 
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Decentralisation of the Arts which was brought together by the Town and Country 


Planning Association. 


Valuable help was given by the group in the preparation of 


the paper on ‘** The Arts in Country Towns,’’ read by Miss M. C. Glasgow at the 
Conference on Country Towns in a National Planning Policy. An Advisory Com 
mittee has been set up to consider further the matters arising out of the Conference, 
The development of, and better provision for, the Arts in Country Towns is one of the 


questions with which this Committee will deal. 


A report of the work of the Com- 


mittee will appear in our next issue——Editor, TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 


1. The planning policy implied in the 
general thesis of the Conference on 
Country Towns in a National Planning 
Policy is that of the Barlow, Scott-and 
Uthwatt Reports (the memorandum 
containing this thesis is obtainable from 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association). 

Under this there will be post-war 
development of new towns and some 
shift of population from congested 
centres to these and to the existing 
country towns. Increased local com- 
munity activity in all areas is favoured, 
and planning and redevelopment policy 
can assist this, by good town arrange- 
ment and by provision of the necessary 
buildings. 

2. The Association.wish to be advised 
on the practicability of a wider diffusion 
of cultural amenities, as to what plans 
already exist, and as to what remains 
to be done. The Conference is specially 
concerned with ‘‘ country towns ’’ not 
attached to large cities or conurbations ; 
but obviously any plans for diffusion 
would also ‘affect larger population- 
groups and smaller places. 

3. The background factors in a study 
of the diffusion of the arts appear to be : 

(a) The rapid increase in proportion 
of people responsive to music, drama 
and art of good quality. This rhould 
aid a wider diffusion of all the arts. 
Probably those interested are still a 
small minority. But. emphasis on the 
subjects in public education, and other 
strong influences, and likely to multiply 
the number. é 
(b) The possibility of meeting local 


demands increase at least pro rata with 
the growth of the public interested: 
e.g., if only 1 per cent. of people were 
interested 25 years ago in first-class 
music and the demand could not be 
economically met in a town under 
250,000 ; a growth to 10 per cent. of 
the people would give the same economic 
possibility in a town of 25,000. Some- 
thing like this is happening. The pro- 
vision of facilities may now be in arrear 
of the potential demand. 

(c) The facilities provided (eg, 
theatres, concert halls, display space for 
art) much affect the development of 
local habits and taste, and even in- 
fluence personal choice of residence, 
Higher cultural equipment of towns has 
in the past largely been provided by 
private benefactors ; and usually has 
been what ‘‘ good people ’’ thought 
** good for people.’’ Fashions in bene- 
factions in past ages have varied: at 
one time churches received grants and 
bequests, at others public halls and 
libraries. Occasionally a few art gal 
leries and social club buildings have 
been endowed. But concert halls and 
theatres have never been a philanthropic 
fashion. English cultural tendencies 
eg have been affected (negatively) by 
this. 

(d) There is too a tendency for public 
equipment in this’class to be provided 
by public agencies, replacing private 
benefactors. Examples are community 
centres, municipal halls, theatres in 
connection with technical schools. This 
tendency seems necessary in view of the 
taxation policy; otherwise, cultural 
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development will be more starved than 
in the past. 

(e) It is recognised that no strong 
cultural life can consist merely of pro- 
vision of performances to be passively 
enjoyed. Everything ultimately depends 
on the creative impulses stirred in some 
of those participating. But national 
standardisation or over-organisation is 
to be avoided. Great importance should 
be attached to amateur initiative. But 
the variety and strength of British culture 
should be enhanced by wider diffusion 
of initiatives and suitable facilities for 
interchange. 

(f) The experiences of societies en- 
gaged in fostering or serving cultural 
activities before war, and of C.E.M.A. 
and other bodies during war, suggest 
possibility of developments in post-war 
reconstruction. It may be that some 
definite plans have already been made. 

4. Tne following suggestions. and 
queries are useful points for consider- 
ation : 

(a) Buildings should as a matter of 
state policy, loans and percentage grants 
be made available for providing good 
buildings for cultural activities in country 
towns (old and new) and local com- 
munities. 

Should these facilities be available to 
one or all of the following :—To local 
authorities ; to limited-profit agencies ; 
to non-profit making trusts ? 

Can buildings in a small place be 
designed to serve more than one cultural 
purpose (e.g., drama, opera, ballet, 
orchestral music, chamber music, films, 
variety concerts, lectures, ‘* forums,’’ 
display of pictorial art, industrial art, 
craft, etc.) ? 

Are designs available, or could they 
be prepared ? Could they be exhibited ? 
Are estimates of cost available (say, 
on pre-war basis) ? 

(b) Interchange. Is it practicable to 
manage such buildings so that they are 
used by both amateur and professional 
groups, and by local and visiting groups 
or companies ? 

Are the existing arrangements for 
town interchange adequate or could 

ey be iniproved or supplemented ? 

(c) Economics. On the face of it, it 
would appear that by circuits or inter- 
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change, many sole artists and groups 
could be assured remunerative engage- 
ments and brought into contact with 
small towns which at present only get 
intermittent service at high prices. 
Prices might be lower, and remuneration 
to artists (per year not per performance) 
higher, if continuity could be arranged. 
A study of the economics of this would 
be useful. 

Are there after-war plans for 
cuits ’’ on this basis ? 

Should they be on a co-operative or 
quasi-public basis ? 

Are there or should there be national 
organisations to which local manage- 
ments, public, voluntary or commercial, 
could federate ? 

(It does not appear that such bodies 
should necessarily conflict at all with 
professional or artists’ agencies, but 
observations on this would be useful.) 

Is there any obstacle to amateur and 
professional -groups participating in a 
national set-up for certain purposes ? 

(d) What Arts are affected? Obvi- 
ously there is scope for new facilities 
and some national encouragement for 
drama, music and travelling art exhi- 
bitions. These, however, are not the 
whole of ‘‘ culture ’’ even in the sense 
contemplated in these Notes. 

What other branches should be 
brought into consideration ? 

Films. There seems a wider gap here 
between the ‘‘commercial’’ and 
** cultural’? than in the other arts. 
Has any study been given to the possi- 
bilities of narrowing the gap ? What is 
the line of advance here ? 

Ballet. What are the limiting factors ? 
e.g., the minimum audiences or takings 
that would make travelling ballet 
practicable ? 

Literature and Criticism. One of the 
chief reasons for a low level of local 
culture may be the absence of capable 
and honest criticism. It is worth con- 
sidering whether anything can be done 
about this. The publication of monthly 
critical and literary journals, perhaps 
in connection with local theatre concert 
halls, is one method; but may not 
ensure sufficient independence. Sug- 
gestions on this matter might stimulate 
voluntary experiments. 


ee 
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Town Planning 


and Effective Citizenship 
By Dr. H. A. MESS 


NYONE who has watched the 

course of social reform over a 
considerable period. of time will have 
been struck by the way in which ideas 
appear, and have a period of incuba- 
tion in the minds of a few, and then— 
it may be sooner or it may be later— 
they lay hold of the imagination of the 
many and attain the status of what the 
French call Idees-Forces, ideas .which 
get things done. Thus the idea of 
public responsibility for the provision 
of houses made slow headway prior to 
the last war, but it became generally 
accepted towards the end of that war, 
and it did bring about the erection of 
a large number of houses and the disap- 
pearance of the worst slums. 

The idea of town planning had also 
emerged before the last war and had 
made a certain amount of headway, 
even to the extent of embodiment in 
an Act of Parliament. But it had not 
really captured public opinion,. and 
there was not sufficient driving force 
attached to it to overcome the many 
difficulties. Consequently the story of 
town planning between the wars is a 
disappointing one. It does look now 
as if the general public had become 
alive to the need for town planning, 
and there seems to be quite a good 
chance that the next two or three 
decades may see a notable advance. 

During its period of incubation the 
idea of town planning has developed, 
and it is now much enlarged and en- 
riched. Town planning has become 
town and country planning. And we 
realise to-day that there is much more 
involved than engineering or archi- 
tecture or restrictions on the use of 
land. Town planning is becoming 
community planning. 

Meanwhile, two other ideas have 
begun to spread. The first is the need 
of revival of sense of neighbourhood. 
The second, born of a deep discontent 
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with our politics, is that democracy; to 
be real, demands active, participant 
citizenship. 

The purpose of this article is to try to 
link these three ideas. 

To begin with the first of them, our 
town planning needs to be _ total 
planning, in the sense that it should 
envisage all the major interests of life, 
Merely to provide a physical framework 


does not create a town or a neighbour: 


hood ; we ought to have learned by 
now the lessons of Becontree, of Wat- 
ling, and of a number of other housing 
estates. Three of these lessons are 
particularly important. If you want 
to create a town or a neighbourhood, 
you should give the area physical 
definition and unmistakable separate- 
ness. You should arrange for it to 
become a unit of local government as 
soon as possible. And you should 
provide such a variety of houses and 
such variety of employment that the 
population may be a stable one. 

Let us consider the first of these: 
the need for physical definition. Our 
great cities have poured across their 
boundaries, swallowing up what used 
to be small towns and villages. One 
remembers what has happened in the 
last forty years to Enfield and Hendon 
and Ruislip. And especially during 
the period between the two wars there 
was creation of huge shapeless sprawls 
of houses. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that many dwellers in_ the 
suburbs of London did not really know 
where they lived ; their house was ina 
welter of houses spreading away if- 
definitely and interminably ; there was 
seldom anything to catch the eye and 
the imagination and to make them say 
** Now I am in my own borough.”’ 

Mrs Durant in her study of Watling 
attributes some of the decay of com- 
munity spirit to the blurring of the 
boundaries as building proceeded. 
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There can be little doubt that men and 
women are helped.in the realisation of 
their citizenship by obvious and un- 
mistakable boundaries. Where these 
no longer exist, there are various de- 
vices to which municipalities may re- 
sort. The motorist, coming from South 
Shields towards Newcastle, passes 
through Jarrow. and Hebburn and 
Felling, and may not know where one 
ends and the other begins, but suddenly 
he is confronted by a large notice board 
which reads ‘* You are now in the 
County Borough of Gateshead.’’ A 
sound device, but a poor substitute for 
the strip of open country which formerly 
separated Gateshead from its eastern 
neighbour. 

Messrs Forshaw and Abercrombie in 
their ‘‘ County of London Plan ’’ de- 
plore the manner in which in the past 
main roads and railways were driven 
across communities, injuring their cor- 
porate life. It is the same point seen 
from another angle. If you wish to 
foster or to preserve a sense of com- 
munity, see that there is physical 
separateness ; you can use your arterial 
roads, your railways, and your open 
spaces for that purpose. Or by misuse 
of them you can injure the sense of 
community, perhaps prevent it from 
developing. 

Mr Terence Young has illustrated the 
desirability of making your physically 
separated community a unit of local 
government. The London County 
Council planned a town at Becontree. 
Its intention was defeated very largely 
by the fact that the area of this huge 
new estate fell within the government of 
three different local authorities. That 
being so, the inhabitants turned their 
thoughts and loyalties towards those 
three authorities, and it was very 
difficult to evoke a Becontree sentiment. 

The third lesson is that there should 
be sufficient variety of houses and suffi- 
cient variety of employment to keep 
the population stable. ‘Here again 
Mrs Durant is illuminating. She has 
pointed out that at Watling the accom- 
modation was too much of one type, 
suitable for parents with young children. 
As families grew up this accommodation 
proved unsuitable, since there were 
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young couples and old couples needing 
smaller homes which were not to be 
found. Hence there was much re- 
moval. Another cause of removal was 
the absence of suitable employment in 
the neighbourhood.’ Watling had been 
planned too exclusively from the stand- 
point of residence and with too little 
attention to industrial development. 
For these and other reasons new estates 
have had shifting populations, and it is 
difficult in such circumstances to build 
up local patriotism and active citizen- 
ship. 

These lessons from inter-war experi- 
ence are pretty clear. If you want to 
develop local patriotism, you should 
plan a physically defined area and make 
it a unit of local government (or at least 
within one unit of local government), 
and you should so plan your houses and 
your industries that there is no necessity 
to move away to seek home or work. 

x a * 


We now turn to the second of the 
ideas, which is spreading rapidly, that 
of the need for a revival of neighbour- 
hood. The decay of sense of neigh- 
bourhood and of neighbourliness has 
been deplored repeatedly. The roots 
of the trouble are again growth in scale 
and blurring of boundaries. The circle 
of contacts has been enlarged in our great 
cities, the frequency and the intimacy 
of the contacts has been diminished, 
and loyalties and interests have been 
weakened until in many cases they mean 
very little. Recently there has been 
some recovery of the sense of neigh- 
bourhood, and especially in wartime 
street and neighbours have become 
better known and more significant to 
many city dwellers. But the main 
source of the revival of interest in 
neighbourhood has been the experiences 
and the needs of the new estates. Here 
were groups of men and women who 
were forced by their peculiar circum- 
stances to attempt the construction of a 
new community life. The smallness 
of the units ; the sense of isolation, the 
absence of distracting interests, all 
favoured the growth of neighbourhood 
spirit and neighbourhood organisation. 
Community associations came into 
being, often spontaneously, but some- 
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times with stimulation from outside. 
In the beginning they were often tenants, 
associations, existing for the legitimate 
but narrow purpose of presenting a 
united front to the landlord, usually a 
local authority. Many of them broad- 
ened out to become representative 
bodies, expressing the views and inter- 
ests of the inhabitants on a wide range 
of subjects. As such they offer valuable 
examples of active and organised 
citizenship of a kind seldom found in 
other parts of cities. From the new 
estates the pattern of Community 
Associations and of Community Centres 
has been carried to older areas. 
* * s 


The third idea which: has _ been 
growing, though it is still somewhat 
nebulous, is that a more active, more 
participant citizenship is needed. It is 
not. democracy merely to vote for a 
councillor every three years. Unfor- 
tunately, as cities have grown, the 
proportion of citizens having the oppor- 
tunity to shape effectively and patently 
the affairs of their town has diminished. 
The corporation and the corporation 
Officials have become a handful in the 
population, and the great mass of 
inhabitants think of government as 
being a matter for ‘‘ them ’’ and not 
for ‘‘us.’’ It has been the merit of 
the Community Associations that they 
have given to a large number of men 
and women an active function within 
their neighbourhood. Especially in the 
early years of new estates they have had 
true creative functions. They have 
pressed their needs upon the local 


authorities ; they have been instru- 
mental in obtaining libraries and 
clinics and recreation grounds. They 


have built up the network of non- 
statutory organisations and activities 
which are as essential a part of com- 
munity life as the statutory services. 
They have been participant citizens, 
conscious of their communities and 
shapers of their futures. 


s ~ a 
We can now see the linkage of the 
three ideas. We have to plan com- 
munities, and that means much more 
than planning roads and buildings, 
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zoning for uses, or even providing 
amenities. It means, among other 
things, thinking how our physical 
planning can help and not hinder 
consciousness of community. We can 
plan our towns as groups of neighbour. 
hoods, each neighbourhood 
physically defined and the whole town 
being physically defined. Within each 
neighbourhood we can encourage men 
and women to particupate actively in 
its social life ; we can offer them tasks 
to do. In doing so we shall be foster- 
ing a participant citizenship which will 
be an excellent basis for intelligent 
citizenship in the larger’ units of 
political life. 

Whilst all of this is sound, it is not 
easy to put into practice. The creation 
of new neighbourhoods is perhaps the 
least difficult part of it; we have to 
attempt also the preservation of existing 
neighbourhoods ; and, most difficult of 
all, the revival of neighbourhoods. 
There is no short cut to this. Com- 
munity Association, Community Centre 
have become catchwords, dangerous 
catchwords. It is not to be assumed 
that because community associations 
have flourished on new estates they can 
be formed everywhere with profit. Still 
less should it be supposed that the mere 
erection of an institute will produce a 
community. Community association 
should normally precede community 
centre and achieve it. Whilst munici- 
palities may rightly be asked to help, 
financially and otherwise, they need to 
be careful not to stifle the life which 
should be spontaneous and autonomous. 

A last word about physical planning 
and administrative planning. It is 
generally agreed that a neighbourhood 
cannot have much. more than 7,000 
persons it if is to keep its character ; 
10,000 is probably a maximum. Our 
boroughs are usually of greater size. 
The neighbourhood may usefully be a 
ward of a borough, it can seldom be a 
borough. In planning roads and rail- 
ways and open spaces, it is important 
that the need of borough definition 
shall be kept in mind as well as the need 
of neighbourhood definition. Therefore 
in a time of much physical planning, 
there should be administrative planning 
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also. * What are to be the municipal 
boundaries during the next forty years ? 
It is here that I feel a weakness in the 
County of London Plan. The authors 
rightly stress the desirability of physical 
planning to emphasise neighbourhood. 
But municipal boundaries also need 
emphasis. And it is at least arguable 
that London municipal areas need 
overhauling; Dr Robson has pro- 
posed the construction of metropolitan 
boroughs much greater than the existing 
metropolitan boroughs. Now if that 
is to be done—and Dr Robson sup- 
ports his proposals with very powerful 
arguments—it will be mecessary to 
replace such existing consciousness and 
loyalty as do exist in the present 
boroughs by a new consciousness and a 
new loyalty to new units. It will be at 
best a difficult task. But it will be less 
difficult if our physical planning is such 
as to emphasise the identity and 
separateness of the new administrative 
areas. In any case, in London and 
elsewhere, physical planning and the 
planning of administrative areas should 
go hand in hand. 

1See the ‘* Government and Misgovernment 

of London.’’ 





Perhaps the cardinal, essential idea 
of a garden city has been the slowest to 
be realised, the decentralisation of in- 
dustries, the juxtaposition of country 
homes for workers and the place of their 
labours. The last has been due chiefly 
to the organizers of industry. The new 
idea of dispersal into satellite towns with 
a rural atmosphere had not captured 
their imagination ; but there are many 
signs of a change of heart. The planners 
(who are many and rather too abstract) 
‘may take it as certain that it will be 
very much easier to fulfil the central 
idea of a garden city after this war than 
it was before or after the last, solely for 
the reason that for the first time since 
the industrial revolution the industries 
themselves feel some desire to be 
decentralised.—Sir W. Beach Thomas 
in ‘* The Spectator.’’ 












Photo by kind permission of the Royal Gardens, Kew 


Tree Planting 


(Series of notes on trees for planting in 
relation to building) 


3. HONEY LOCUST 
(Gleditschia triacanthos) 


Introduced over 200 years ago. 
Has been well tried out. Endures 
the smokiest urban conditions. Slender 
graceful branchlets carrying delicate 
bright light-green ferny leaves. Very 
tough. Easily managed. Casts almost 
no shade. A hundred per cent. town 
tree for the most awkward conditions. 
A most livening tree, having the refresh- 
ing effect of maidenhair fern against 
dark backgrounds, and the inspiriting 
effect of fine twiggery and leafage when 
seen from town windows. Refreshing 
against red brick, or grey cement. 
Useful along the fronts of buildings, 
and for avenues. 


Hucu E. SEATON, R.H.S. Diploma 
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The Countryside 
and 
New Development 


A statement by 
Mr W. S. Morrison, 
Minister of Town and 


Country Planning.* 


AND my colleagues and predecessors 
in office have made it abundantly 
clear that we are determined to preserve 
the countryside generally from hap- 
hazard urban infiltration with its train 
of interference and _ disfigurement— 
that, on the one hand, we mean to 
guard jealously the country’s farm- 
land, especially the limited and precious 
extent of farm-land of high quality— 
that, on the other hand, we mean to 
preserve no less jealously the country’s 
rural amenities, especially in what I 
may call (for lack of a better name) 
the ‘‘ amenity areas.”’ 

But—it would be wrong, dangerously 
wrong and misleading, to let these key 
points of policy stand unqualified—to 
allow them to carry the suggestion that 
every part of England and Wales which 
is at present rural can and should for 
ever remain so. On the contrary, the 
huge overall shortage of urban housing 
—the urgent need of decongestion in 
our cities and many of our larger towns 
—the overcrowding of land with build- 
ings, and of buildings with people—the 
problems of traffic concentration—the 
call for a better balanced location of 
industry, and for a progressive : and 
systematic use of our mineral resources. 
All these pressing necessities of our urban 
population. and their physical environ- 
ment mean that there will have to be 
some new urban development in places 
which are at present rural; some 
expansion of éxisting towns, large and 
small; some creation of ‘new towns, 
satelilte or independent, whether round 
existing village centres or on entirely 
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new sites. 

You may feel that my ‘‘ some ’’ is 
an understatement ; and indeed it is 
an understatement of so vast and vital 
a task if we measure it by the great 
numbers of people whose lives and live- 
lihoods are involved, or by its capital 
costs—the bricks and mortar side. But 
just now I am measuring rather by the 
amount of rural land which it will be 
Necessary to convert to urban uses; 
and for this a modest ‘‘ some ’”’ is, I 
think, the right word. The late Sir 
Raymond Unwin and others have amply 
shown that—given sound planning and 
firm control—the additional land re- 
quired to accommodate all our urban 
population, without congestion and at 
satisfactory standards, is but a’ small 
proportion of the total extent of England 
and Wales. But this proportion we 
must be ready to give. Redevelopment 
within existing urban areas can do a 
great deal (as the County of London 
Plan so strikingly demonstrates), but 
it cannot do everything. If our cities 
and larger towns are to be  worthily 
redeveloped—so that, though kept 
compact, they have adequate and un- 
congested ‘‘ space for living ’’ in homes, 
work, recreation, traffic—there must 
be an ‘‘ overspill ’’ ; a controlled and 
planned overspill, but in sum a very 
large overspill—the London Plan alone 
visualises an outward migration of some 
600,000 people. 





*Speaking at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England. 
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AM one of those who approach 

national planning from the point of 
view of housing. Many are perhaps 
more interested from the point of view 
of amenities—the protection of the 
coastline, 
spots and so on, all very important 
aspects of planning. But to my mind 
they are transcended by the importance 
of housing ;' because the real fact is 
that without national planning no 
effective policy of housing is possible. 
Housing is one of the most non-contro- 
versial things in Party politics to-day, 
and it is a matter of great regret to me 
that so many people who are keen about 
housing do not yet realize the funda- 
mental fact that without planning this 
housing policy is quite unrealizable. 
I need not labour the point of the non- 
controversial nature of a_ practical 
housing policy for immediate applica- 
tion. If there is one thing that the 
men composing our Armies abroad are 
thinking about it is the homes to which 
they are going to return after the war, 
and any Government which lets down 
those hopes more than is necessary— 
because they will be let down, as the 
prospect of immediate housing after the 
war is now remote—will meet with very 
grave condemnation. We all welcome 
the Prime Minister’s new slogan, which 
he gave us yesterday, ‘‘ Food, work and 
homes.’’ Nothing could be better. 
Food and work depend upon efficient 
Planning in industry, and so do the 





* In a speech to the House of Lords on 
November, 10th, 1943. 
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The Need for a 
National 


Planning Policy 


By Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh* 


homes. National planning is necessary 
for all three... 

Some people seem to think that they 
have nothing to do but go back to what 
we were doing before the war and all 
will be well. We were then building a 
great number of houses. Something 
like four million houses were built 
between the wars... 

If national planning had been in 
operation at the end of the last war the 
result would have been infinitely better 
than it was. Just consider the results 
of the inter-war building effort. In 
1918 our towns were already too big 
and too congested. By 1932 they were 
devastatingly bigger and even more 
congested. Traffic was approaching a 
state of deadlock in 1939, and nobody 
can contemplate the renewal of un- 
limited motoring on the roads and in 
our towns without grave forebodings 
as to the consequences both in loss of 
life and in industrial inefficiency, be- 
cause these delays are very serious from 
the point of view of national efficiency. 
Ribbon development—a most wasteful 
form of development—was, it is fair to 
say, only stoppéd by the war. Millions 
of people had been turned into strap- 
hangers at enormous cost to them in 
labour and in money. 

Worst of all this is the feature which 
appalls me more than anything else— 
the way the towns were divorced from 
the countryside ... 

It must be a matter of regret to all 
who love the majesty and might of 
London and its grandeur that there 
should be this urbanization of the 
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population. The evacuation at the 
beginning of the war threw a lurid light 
on the effects of urbanization on our 
population. No population can stand 
more than a certain percentage being 
crammed into the towns. Unless we 
can do something to check this the 
future is black indeed. Every nation 
must have a healthy rural population, 
and that is why we need a healthy 
agriculture. That is the other side of the 
medal. Unless the towns can always 
have contact with the country and with 
the revitalizing and revivifying influ- 
ences of the country, then indeed we 
are heading for disaster. I conclude 
on that score that to get houses where 
we want them, and of the kind we want, 
we simply must check the growth of 
the great urban conglomerations. 

Do the Government accept the 
unanimous conclusions of the Barlow 
Report on this subject? These con- 
clusions are quite concise, and I will 
read them in abbreviated form. Unani- 
mously the Commission accept the 
following conclusions. They say that 
national action directed by a central 
authority is necessary with three ob- 
jectives : 

**(a) Continued and further re- 
development of congested urban areas, 
where necessary. 

(5) Decentralization or dispersal, both 
of industries and industrial population, 
from such areas. 

(c) Encouragement of a reasonable 
balance of industrial development, so 
far as possible, throughout the various 
divisions or regions of Great Britain, 
coupled with appropriate diversification 
of industry in each division or region 
throughout the country.’’ 

The Barlow Commission add : 

‘*The combined drift of the in- 
dustrial population to London and the 
Home Counties constitutes a social, 
economic and strategical problem which 
demands immediate attention. 

The Central Authority, whether ad- 
visory or executive, should .. . 
examine forthwith and formulate the 
policy or plan to be adopted in relation 
to decentralization or dispersal from 
congested urban areas .. .”’ 

What we want to know is whether the 
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Government accept these conclusions, 
and if so what is their policy in order to 
give effect to them ? 

In that case I would also like to know, 
in relation to the control of the location 
of industry, what are the relative roles 
in this matter of the Board of Trade 
and the Ministry of Planning, because] 
have seen in the Press references to 
surveys of the Special Areas being made 
by the Board of Trade. The approach 
to national planning of industry by way 
of the Special Areas is in my submission 
wrong. The only hope is to regard the 
development of our whole industry 
from the national point of view, and to 
endeavour to promote the greatest 
efficiency from the top and not in 
relation to the Special Areas. 

It must surely be the policy to develop 
our greatest natural national asset, 


. which is coal, and I understand that 


with the great development of plastics, 
if national industrial policy can be 
regarded from that point of view, 
there is great hope of bringing that 
great asset once more into its proper 
place. I know there is great apprehen- 
sion amongst industrialists on this score, 
though I believe it to be ill-founded. I 
see no reason why it should be neces- 
sary to dictate to industry where it 
should go. I believe the policy of 
barring the congested areas would lead 
in time to the results which we desire. 

I wish to mention another essay 
in planning which illustrates the 
same point ; that is the great London 
County Council plan for London. 
Now this plan, in my opinion, has 
many very admirable features ; in 
fact, I think it is a very fine achievement 
to have produced it at all. The pro- 
posal for the ring roads is very fine. 
The conception of the industrial and 
cultural precincts is magnificent. The 
whole treatment of the riverfront is 
inspiring. But the plan has_ been 
offered for criticism, and the only 
criticism I wish to make is on the subject 
of densities. I shall not elaborate the 
subject because it is, perhaps, not too 
much to hope that we may one day 
have a debate upon it even in your 
Lordship’s House. I hope that my 
noble friend and his advisers will 
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reconsider the questions of densities. 
There are three densities per acre at 
which the population is to be housed— 
100 to the acre, 136 to the acre, and 
200 to the acre. At 100 to the acre, 
broadly speaking, it is to be fifty-fifty 
houses and flats; at 136 to the acre 
it is to be, broadly speaking, 33 per 
cent. houses and 66 per cent. flats ; 
at 200 to the acre it is to be 100 per 
cent. flats. That is the apotheosis of 
the flat, and I do not think it is prac- 
ticable. I do not believe that you will 
ever get 100 per cent. of your popula- 
tion to live in flats. 

There are three attributes that I think 
we want in our homes of the future— 
children, gardens and privacy. None 
of them are notable attributes of the 
flat. I am not saying that you can do 
without flats altogether; of course 
you cannot. Flats are, in my opinion, 
a necessary evil, but they ought to be 
kept within bounds. I am_ horrified 
to see that the whole of the Central and 
West Central area, including some of 
the parts of Kensington, is zoned for 
development at 200 to the acre, or 
more at the discretion of the County 
Council, and it is anticipated that the 
whole of that development will be in 
the form of eight- or ten-storey flats. 

I am offering my tribute of praise 
to the London plan, subject to further 
reconsideration, I hope, on this one 
point. Another point I want to make 
to-day is that the plan should be 
related to national planning, because 
surely it is quite a waste of time for the 
London County Council to try to 
settle the future population of their 
area except within the framework of 
national planning, and some overruling 
plan as to where industry is to go and 
as to where industry is to be allowed to 
spread and multiply in that area. 





As far as possible the normal ambit 
of a growing family is a self-contained 
house. Modern industrial life too often 
makes of the home just a place where 
one eats and sleeps. The word home- 
made is disappearing from the dic- 
tionary.”” 

—Professor Gonella in the ‘*‘ Osser- 
vatore Romani.’’ 
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GARDEN SPACE 


The view of the Institute of Landscape 
Architects 


Some privately owned space, however 
small, appears to be a profound require- 
ment of most of the people of this 
country. There must be an inherited 
psychological basis for the need to till 
the soil, to tend plants and to contem- 
plate their growth. Without fulfilling 
these needs, dwellings can be built, but 
not homes in which families can take 
root and develop their full potential. 
Window boxes and flower pots seen in 
basements and upper floor windows in 
the most crowded areas of big cities 
prove the existence of this need, which 
should be recognised as a national 
asset, to be encouraged by suitable 
planning. 

A small percentage of people, par- 
ticularly single or childless couples, do 
not desire a garden—perhaps 10 per 
cent of the total number of families. 
Probably every family living in a house 
as distinct from a flat desires a garden, 
though in a few cases this may be be- 
cause the garden, besides providing an 
amenity and setting for the house, is a 
means of separating the house from 
others. 

Public parks and gardens, great 
though their value is in other ways, 
do not satisfay this particular require- 
ment ; nor is it only the need for grow- 
ing plants that is starved where no 
garden space is available. There is also 
the need for some secluded and shel- 
tered open air space close at hand, 
where the youngest children can play 
in safety and within call, and where the 
parents can rest -and relax on warm 
days; where a few friends can be 
entertained. 

The need for private garden space is 
greatest for families with children, but 
it is not confined to those. In particular 
is is noticeable how many of the 
wealthier flat-dwellers, even without 
young families, also own a week-end 
cottage in the country.— 

From the evidence of the Institute of 
Landscape Architects to the Central Advis- 
ory Committee of the Ministry of Health 
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“When We Build Again Exhibition’ 


Tour in the London Area 


HE ‘‘When We Build Again 

Exhibition ’’ will tour in the London 
Area during the next five or six months. 
It was designed primarily to interest 
the layman and to answer some of his 
questions about. town 'planning in a 
popular way. 

In addition to screens showing the 
replanning of an existing city in self- 
contained districts the regrouping of 
factory areas, shopping centres, and 
open spaces, the Exhibition includes 
interesting models illustrating other 
aspects of re-planning. 

Two kitchen models are shown. One 
is an all-electric kitchen unit designed 
by Mr Robert Illingworth, C.B.E., the 
Borough Electrical Engineer of Poplar. 
The other is a fully-equipped gas 
kitchen with a separate utility section 
containing washing machine, separate 
sink, and clothes drying cabinet. 

The Exhibition will be shown in 
West Ham; Stoke Newington, Erith 
(Kent), Surbiton, Morden and Merton, 
Brentford, and other boroughs, together 
with the film, ‘*‘ When We Build 
Again,’’ presented by Cadbury Brothers. 


* * * 


Sir William Beveridge performed the 
opening ceremony when the Exhibition 
was shown at Messrs. Heal & Son, Ltd., 
Tottenham Court Road, London. The 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lytton, President 


P=planned areas 
U=unplanned areas 
A=arterial roads 
R=ring roads 
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of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, presided. In the course 
of his speech Sir William said: 

‘*It is not true that people live in 
London because they like to be sur 
rounded by miles of bricks and mortar; 
they live there because they must, in 
order to get employment. I lived in 
London myself for 33 years, but not 





because I liked it. I lived there 

it was the only place in which I ¢ 
earn my living. I suspect and I h 
that many of those who are now se’ 

in our Forces will, from their outdoot 
experiences come back with a desire for 
country surroundings. But they will 
have to live where they can get employ- 
ment. 

** Population goes where industry 
calls it. The first requirement in re: 
housing our people is to locate industry 
afresh and so give all people the chance 
of living, not merely in good houses, 
but in country surroundings or very 
near to them, whether they are doing 
industrial work or agricultural work. 

** We must be in a position to control 
the location of industry and so of 
population before we start building. 
From this point of view some of th 
recent announcements of Government 
policy are alarming. Provision of food, 
work and homes in the transition period 
is promised, but the homes, unless they 
are Army huts, cannot be only for the 


G =green belt 
H=hospital 
S=stadium 
T=new town 
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transition. We are told by the new 
Minister of Health that he means to be 
quick off the mark with housing. The 
trouble about all houses (it applies also 
to flats) is that they have to be built 
somewhere. Before we start to build 
either houses or flats we ought to have 
adefinite national plan as to where they 
are to be built, where industry and 
population in different densities are 
tobe located. That is the subject of the 
Barlow Commission Report and the 
Uthwatt Committee Report. All that 
the Government has said is that shortly 
they will announce their views on those 
two Reports. 
announce views unless the views aré 
the right ones. It is not enough to 
amnounce the right views too late to 
influence action. Planning the use of 
land needs as much time as planning an 
invasion. The Barlow Commission 


(Opposite), 





It is not enough to’ 
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Sir William Beveridge, Vice-President of the Town and Country Planning Association and 
the Earl of Lytton photographed beside a model of a new town, by. Thomas Sharp, at the 
opening of the ‘“‘When We Build Again Exhibition.’’ 


made an unanswerable case for the 
planned use of land, as against the 
past unplanned use. They named as 
the main difficulty in past planning 
the problem of compensation. The 
Uthwatt Committee was appointed to 
find a solution of that problem and did 
so in a unanimous Report of great. 
authority, ingenious and powerfully 
reasoned. Is there any alternative to 
that solution that will do the trick— 
any alternative short of land national- 
isation ? 

‘*The problems dealt with by the 
Barlow Commission and the Uthwatt 
Committee are much harder and more 
controversial than those in my Report 
on Social Insurance: Squalor is a 
tougher Giant than Want. A Govern- 
ment which hedges on Beveridge is only 
too likely to be ditched on Barlow and 
Uthwatt.”’ 


f A New Town in the Landscape, a.model from the ‘“* When We Build Again 
Exhibition,’’ showing the replanning of a section of an existing city. The density in the replanned 
area has been reduced by one third. This population—with its industry—would be attracted 
to the compact new town sited well outside the greenbelt. 
making technique, designed by Lt. Col. D. D. Haskard. The plan is by Mr. J. Schreiner. 


The model is in a new model- 
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HE purchase by the Herts County 
Council of the Wall Hall Estate of 
1,200 acres at Aldenham for £223,000, 
with a contribution by the L.C.C., is a 
hint that the general green-belt pre- 
servation contemplated by the Scott and 
Uthwatt Committees, 
regarded as no more than a. remote 
possibility not to be counted upon. 
There may be considerations which make 
the public acquisition of this area de- 
sirable in any case. But piecemeal green- 
belt preservation is pathetically in-: 
adequate, and it is to be hoped that lack 
of faith in a national policy, which will 
prevent suburban sprawl, is not general 
among local authorities. They should 
be as insistent on this element of the 
Uthwatt proposals, or some effective 
alternative, as they are upon powers 
to acquire reconstruction sites. 


* * * 


The ‘‘ Economist ’’ of November 27 
discussed the question of the future 
. rehousing of Londoners in an able and 
well-balanced article. It deplored the 
fact that the L.C.C. should have to act 
with regard to the Oxhey Scheme (the 
acquisition of 1,910 acres is proposed at 
Oxhey for the development of a so-called 
‘* satellite’ town) before either a 
framework of a National Plan or a 
plan for Greater London is completed. 
The article ends, ‘‘It is more than 
time that the Government came forward 
with proposals to do the utmost by 
State policy to guide rehousing.’’ 
There should be firm and united agree- 
ment that no new centres of develop- 
ment ought to be started in the 15-20 
mile radius from Charing Cross. While 
it may be necessary to ‘‘ round-off ”’ 
existing development in that area, this 
is a very different matter from starting 
completely new centres there. New 


‘that failure to provide for the orderly 


taken as an indication of the way in} 
which. official opinion is forming. 
While expressing determination to 
guard jealously agricultural land of 
high quality and areas of special amenity 
he pointed out that to obtain good 
living conditions in our cities some 
overspill would necessarily settle on as 
yet unbuilt-on land. J 
It is symptomatic of the change i 
planning outlook and the better under 
standing of the inter-related pattern of 
town and country that the majority of 
those who have as their primary interest 
the welfare of the countryside nowsee 
that there can be no permanent and 
forcible cramming of the urban millions 
in the congested cities. They see, too, 


decentralisation from our cities is one 


of the surest ways to ruin the country-] j 


side. 

Following the trend of thought im 
the Minister’s speech the question 
apparently no longer whether there will 
be decentralisation but what form it 
shall take and how much ? 


* * * 


The Surrey Surveyors’ Association— 
an organisation which we understa 
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has been in existence for some twenty 
years—are disturbed by the prospect of 
further sporadic building in Surrey after 
the war. At the moment they are 
working on technical details of a plan 
for Surrey. One of their main fears 
may prove to be justified. This is that 
the London Plan, with its high pro- 
portion of families in flats, may stimu- 
late a further demand for week-end 
cottages and bungalows. The flat- 
building policies of Stockholm and 
Vienna certainly provide a precedent 
for this. In the case of Vienna allot- 
ments were started on the fringe of the 
city. Huts to hold the garden tools 
developed into primitive week-end 
** cottages.”’ We have it on the 
authority of Professor Ernest -Brandle, 
former head of the Housing Advisory 
Office of the Austrian Tenants’ Asso- 
ciation, that Vienna flat-dwellers went 
out to their huts for week-ends, and 
even for the whole summer. 

We do not share the view held by one 
section of planning opinion, that there 
is no space in Britain for the family 
houses people want. But we do fear 
the results on agricultural land and the 
countryside if a large proportion of the 
middle and lower income group families 
in London are to seek an outlet for 
their suppressed space needs in supple- 
mentary living accommodation in the 
Home Counties. Let the planners 
provide reasonably spacious conditions 
in London itself and end the myth of 
the ‘‘ quiet week-end ’’ in cute cottages, 


reconditioned mills, and ‘‘ ye olde 
converted tram car.”’ 
* * * 


Dr Frank Bodman told the following 
story in a lecture to nurses at Bristol 
recently : 

_ “In the famous children’s hospital 
in New York, the Bellevue, they were 
concerned with the high mortality 
among the babies admitted. At first 
they considered it must be due to the 
diet, and a dietitian was appointed to 
work out the caloric requirements of 
each baby. Still the babies died. Then 


‘| they considered it was due to loss of 


heat, and air conditioning plant was 
installed to keep an even temperature. 
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The babies went on dying. Then they 
thought of cross-infection, and they 
instituted barrier nursing, which got 
stricter and stricter, until each baby was 
nursed in a glass-sided cubicle, and 
hardly touched by human hands... 
The babies died faster than ever. Then - 
someone had a bright idea, probably a 
woman ; it was suggested that the babies 
wanted mothering, and nurses, pro- 
bationers, students, were encouraged 
to pick the babies up, play with them 
and pet them. According to the 
bacteriologists, the mortality should 
have gone up once more, but it did 
not ; it sank to a quarter.”’ 

This seems to us to carry a moral 
for some of the planning theorists who 
see a future bright with hygienic pigeon 
holes filled with nice little robots 
trained to act almost human. 


* * * 


‘* All type metal no longer required 
for immediate or current use must be 
released. Accordingly, it will be necessary 
for the type at present standing in con- 
nection with the Council’s planning 
schemes to be broken up forthwith.’’ 

Thus the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning to a County Council. 
Those who want out-of-date plans 
scrapped may take heart. Where argu- 
ment fails, the need of bullets may 
succeed. 

oe x * 


The B.B.C. devoted three-quarters of 
an hour one evening recently to an 
intelligent programme on_ suburbs. 
Balham, Edgware, Dulwich, Hamp- 
stead, Birmingham, Rhwibina (Cardiff), 
and Morningside (Edinburgh) took 
part. Although rather heavily overlaid 
with incidental music (a too common 
fault in feature _programmes) it was 
well devised and the atmosphere had a 
much greater air of reality than would 
have been possible from the B.B.C. a 
few years ago. The anti-suburb ‘‘ snob’’ 
had his say, but the real, rather than 
the pseudo, faults of suburbs were 
underlined—the distances from work 
and the difficulty in getting a good com- 
munity life going. We asked a non- 
planning friend what he thought of the 
programme. ‘* Well, the main point 








that seemed to emerge is that people 
want to go on moving further out the 
more a town is built up,’’ he said. 
** It’s human nature to want to ‘ hedge- 
hop ’ out to the edge where you can get 
the best of both worlds.’’ 


* * * 


A new book by Dr Vaughan Cornish, 
The Beauties of Scenery, has just been 
published by Frederick Muller, Ltd., at 
six shillings. Dr Cornish regards this 
book as the summing-up of his views 
on the aesthetics of natural scenery and 
the works of man. An introduction 
by Mr F. S. Osborn discusses some 
aspects of the relation of aesthetics to 
the major town and country planning 
issues of to-day. 

Reviewing Dr Cornish’s book in 
the B.B.C. programme ‘ What I’m 
Reading Now,” Mr. Raymond Mortier 
said, ‘‘ 1 think it will make me use my 
eyes more intelligently when I go for a 
walk or even when [ look out of the 
train.” 

* * * 

There is a tendency among many 
social workers and those with experience 
of housing to advocate the mixing up of 
varying income levels in street and 
neighbourhood planning—a natural re- 
action against the class segregation of 
suburban estates where one can some- 
times tell—almost to within a few 
shillings—the weekly income of the 
family by the suburb it lives in. Dr. 


Robert Lynd, the well-known American - 


Sociologist, in a talk to the London 
Planning Group, questioned the wisdom 
of indiscriminate mixing up of people 
of widely varying income levels in the 
same street. ‘‘The strain and com- 
plexity of modern life is such,’’ he said, 
‘*that one wonders if an intolerable 
additional burden is not being forced 
on the poor family when it is housed 
cheek by jowl with a family whose in- 
come is many times greater.’ 
* * a 


We take off our hats to Mr E. 
Gooseman, Editor of the Sheffield 
** Star,’’ who wrote in ‘‘ World’s Press 
News ’’ recently on the need for a 
realisation among journalists of the 
responsibilities in educating their readers 
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on post-war problems, “‘ Newspapers,” 
he writes, ‘‘ must press for adequate 
rehousing schemes . . . Garden cities, 
incorporating all the facilities necessary 
in self-contained communities, will 
make for a brighter and better Britain,” 

A welcome change from the days 
when the garden cities were fair game 
for Fleet Street humoritss. Our own 
view is that the mis-statements that 
were made about the garden cities were 
due not only to ignorance of the issues 
involved, but in considerable part 
to the suspicion towards any commut- 
nity with a high level of social respon- 
sibility and a greater than usual interest 
in the arts, that was fashionable in the 
pre-war years. 


* * * 


The need for good access to the back 
door in terrace housing was stressed 
recently in the Contractors’ Record, by 
Mr J. E. Spencer, of Poplar. He em- 
phasised the need for ‘‘a covered 
passage between every pair of houses 
in a terrace. As this passage would be 
jointly used by two families, it would be 
desirable for its width to be at least 
three feet six inches, and if an allowance 
of more width were possible, it would 
be distinctly advantageous.’’ 


* * * 


A police court reporter writes in the 
City and East London Observer. 


“Many weary hours have I, together} } 


with other. reporters and Court officials 
spent in listening to and reporting 
numberless private assault cases in 
which charges and counter charges 
bewilder the mind. One thing has 
struck me with the majority of these 
cases. They all seem to occur, either in 
tenement houses or in premises where 
several families live and share the 
domestic amenities of existence. They 
rarely occur where one family only lives 
in one house. This conveys a very good 
object lesson to our town planners. 
When there are many families living 
together, crowding magnifies what one 
likes against another’s dislike, and so 
tempers get frayed, with the inevitable 
result squabbles, children’s quarrels, 
and finally, court.” 
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PERSONAL NOTES AND 
INFORMATION 





Population Commission 
A Royal Commission to investigate the 
birth rate and trends of the population was 
appointed in the House of Commons on 
December 1, 1943. The Lord Chancellor 
(Viscount Simon) has accepted the chair- 
manship. 
. oe + 
Croydon 
Mr W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P.L., 
has been appointed by the Croydon 
Reconstruction Committee to act jointly 
with the Borough Engineer in the prepara- 
tion of a replanning scheme. 
* * * 


R.LB.A. 

Mr Cyril D. Spragg has been appointed 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A. for the duration 
of the war, on the retirement of Sir Ian 
MacAlister. Mr Barrington Hudson is 
the new R.I.B.A. Press Officer. 


* * * 


Ministry of Health 
The Archbishop of York has, owing to 
pressure of work, resigned from the 
Central Housing Advisory Committee. 
The Rev. St. John B. Groser will take his 
place on the committee. 
ea * * 
Middlesbrough 
Mr Max Lock, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., 
has been appojnted Town Planning Con- 
sultant to the Middlesbrough Corpora- 
tion, “ i 
Northern Ireland 
Northern Ireland is to proceed immedi- 
ately with the erection of 750 houses. 
* * * 


Clyde Regional Planning Committee 

Mr. R. H. Matthews has been appointed 
assistant to Professor Patrick Abercrombie 
who is directing the planning scheme for the 
area. 


LCC, 

The L.C.C. has informed the Ministry of 
Health that the erection of 16,522 dwellings 
will be included in its first year’s building 
eo after the war. Of these 14,199 

| be on already acquired sites, 11,887 
a be in blocks - flats, 4,635 will be 
cottages. 


* * * 


* * 

| Exeter 
Mr Thomas Sharp, M.A., M.T.P.I., is to 
advise on the reconstruction of Exeter. 
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Scotland 
Mr F. C. Mears has been appointed 
consultant architect to the Central and 
South East of Scotland Regional Planning 
Advisory Committee. 
* * & 
Westminster 


Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., 


'P.P.T.P.I., has been appointed town plan- 


ning consultant to the City of Westminster. 
* * * 
West Africa 
Mr. Maxwell Fry, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
appointed Town Planning Adviser to the 
Resident Minister in West Africa (Lord 
Swinton). Mr. Fry will advise in the large- 
scale housing and town planning schemes 
which the West African governments hope 
to undertake after the war. 
a x * 
Sir Edwin Lutyens 
We record with regret the death of Sir 
Edwin Lutyens on January Ist. 
* * * 
Correction 
Mr L. B. Escritt, the author of ** Regional 
Planning,’’ was referred to in our last issue 
as a municipal engineer. It has been 
brought to our notice that Mr Escritt is by 
profession a consulting sanitary engineer. 
We regret that this mistake should have 
occurred and offer our apologies to Mr 
Escritt. 





Foreign Planning Literature 

The Association would welcome the 
help of members or others familiar 
with foreign languages who would 
be willing (voluntarily) to look at 
Books and Periodicals in foreign 
languages received by’ the Association 
and make notes or precis of information 
therein of value or interest to English 
planners. Offers of help in this way 
would be gladly received by the 
Secretary, 13 Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 








STAFF 


The Town and Country Planning 
Association has vacancies for voluntary 
and paid assistants (full and part-time) 
in the Public Relations, Conference, and 
Book Departments. 

Please apply to the Secretary. 
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Babies and Real-Estate Values. 


Suburban development in New York* 


OTHERS should be able to explain 

why blighted areas are being deserted 
and real estate depressed as people 
move from one section of the city to 
another. There is nothing mysterious 
about it. It is because mothers place 
the welfare of babies and children above 
all other considerations. 

It has been demonstrated by health 
and police records that slums breed 
disease and crime, discontent and other 
social ills. It has not been demon- 
strated that improved housing, in itself, 
will increase the birth rate, which is 
lower in neighbourhoods where luxury 
apartments prevail than in the slums ; 
certainly the amount of subsidized 
housing likely to be provided for the 
present generation cannot be depended 
upon to arrest the alarming decline in 
city births. Yet there is evidence that 
urban conditions are responsible for a 
dangerous decline in the birth rate. 

Manhattan has not been a geod place 
to raise children at any time since con- 
solidation. Relatively few people can 
afford to live in the limited number of 
neighbourhoods favourable to family 
life. That is why the Manhattan 
population early overflowed into 
surrounding areas. It is a common- 
place that gltims are bad for 
the rearing of families. But so are 
Park Avenue and many other parts of 
Manhattan and the older sections of 
other boroughs, where living conditions 
have grown steadily worse year after 
year, in spite of new-law tenements 
and the development of better apart- 
ments. 

Population shifts for decades have 
followed the same patterns, accelerated 
by continued deterioration in the older 





* From ‘New York Plans for the 
Future ’’ by Cleveland Rodgers (Harper 
Bros., 1943). : 
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sections and the failure of new multiple 
dwelling developments to meet the real 
needs of children. Population shifts 
from older sections to outlying areas 
were largely of families that moved 
into small detached houses, row houses 
with garages and some open space or 
better types of apartments. Shifts 
within the boroughs were of the same 
kind. While many children remained 
in the old sections, most families that 
could afford to do so moved, while 
married couples who stayed refrained 
from having children. There were 
also many deferred marriages. 
People move for reasons too numerous 
to recount or to fathom, but every 
mother knows that there are certain 
minimum requirements for the raising 
of a family, quite apart from shelter 
eee simple, normal requirements 
of wholesome family — living—not 
extravagances or luxuries. They are 
mostly related to space and apply to 
neighbourhoods in all parts of the city, 
and to apartments and tenements in 
almost all neighbourhoods. The desire 
to enjoy an automobile may cause some 
families to move to outlying sections, 
but front yards, back yards, porches, 
light rooms, modern conveniences, the 
sight of trees and grass and flowers, 
the longing to get away from traffic and 
noise are determining factors in the 
minds of most families with children. 
Women usually make the decisions as 
to where families are to live and: the 
sacrifices necessary to carry them out. 
This explains the courageous striking 
out by tens of thousands, following 
their better instincts, determined to 


get away from an abnormal existence 
and to give their offspring a real chance 
in life. It is the simple story behind 
the growth of vast suburban areas; 
its motives and the moral should be 
equally clear. 
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Achievement in British - 
Farming 

By L. F. Easterbrook. 

Achievement Books : London—The 


Pilot Press Ltd,, 1934—2s. 6d. 


England Herself : Ventures in 


Rural Restoration 
By Rolf Gardiner 
London : Faber & Faber, 1943. 8s. 6d. 


As a nation we are characteristically 
reticent in speaking of our achievements. 
We dislike boasting, we dislike propa- 
ganda ; we believe that results should 
be allowed. to speak for themselves. 
There is little doubt that we have 
carried this policy of reticence too far : 
there are some achievements which 
can be seen and appreciated by all and 
we forget that there are others which 
only reveal themselves to the trained 
eye or can only be understood and 
appreciated by the initiated. Further, 
unless we tell the story how can it be 
known to our friends who cannot see 
the results for themselves ? Mr Easter- 
brook’s account of Achievement in 
British Farming (in 1939 to 1943) is 
hot propaganda: it is a well-written 
and delightfully illustrated account of 
fact. We can scarcely say sober fact 
because the changes in agriculture and 
the results obtained can truthfully be 
called miraculous. From 1879, which 
marks the end of the golden age in 
farming, to 1939 (with the exception of 
the few brief years 1917 to 1920) 
farming was just ‘‘ ticking over ’’ and 
in 1939 abandoned farms, derelict 
fields, broken gates and fences, choked 
drains, rural depopulation and rural 
Slums told the story of long neglect. 
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In 1939 we were producing barely 
enough to feed ourselves for two days 
out of the seven, and that only with the 
help of 7 or 8 million tons of imported 
feeding stuffs. By 1943, despite the 
virtual elimination of the latter, and 
the loss of skilled labour, we were pro- 
ducing some five-sevenths of our total 
food. Our farming has become the 
most highly mechanised in the world, 
our country one of the best farmed. 
British agriculture will emerge from this 
war an efficiently armed fighting force 
ready to continue its work for the 
nation and as such a worthy partner in 
all our town and country planning 
schemes. We are all working to the 
common end of better conditions of 
life for our people and must needs 
understand something of the work of 
those who are the custodians of nine- 
tenths of our land—the farmers—and 
Mr Easterbrook’s brochure is one that 
should accordingly be read by everyone 
interested in planning. 

Those who know the byeways of 
Dorset well may perhaps have seen the 
picturesque figure of the squire of 
Fontmell Magna urging his horse to 
greater efforts lest both be late at some 
village folk-dance. They may have 
smiled at this glimpse of a rural eccen- 
tric, or they may have felt a pang of 
regret that they too had not thus re- 
tained or recaptured something of the 
spirit of the past. Whatever emotion 
one may feel it certainly need not be 
pity, for in ‘“‘England Herself” Mr. 
Gardiner leaves us in no doubt as to 
the supreme contempt which the 
hundredth man has for the ninety 
and nine who are out of step. In the 
prologue he tells us he has written this 
book ‘‘as a homecoming gift for the 
generation in battledress, and especially 
for those in its ranks who by vocation 
have the making of poets, husbandmen, 
and statesmen,’’ and in the epilogue 
explains that he ‘‘ has shown some 
directions in which attempts have been 
made to break out of the prison of 
modern machine-mindedness.’’ It is 
a book which will annoy, will be thrown 
on one side in despair yet which is 
honestly worth trying to understand. 

BS, 
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T.V.A.: Adventure in Planning 
By Julian Huxley. 


Architectural Press. 142 pp. 8s. 6d. 


M ANY planners in this country have 
some knowledge of the great Tennessee 
Valley development scheme, through 
contact with officers of the authority 
who visited this country in the early 
stages of the project to study our own 
methods—notably those of our two 
garden cities, whose experience was 
drawn upon extensively. Dr Huxley 
performs a very useful service by making 
available for them in this convenient 
and admirably illustrated form a 
summary of the T.V.A. achievement, 
which is full of instruction for planners 
in a democratic country, and of re- 
assurance for the public who are won- 
dering how far they can make use of 
planners without handing over to them 
the keys of personal freedom. As the 
author wisely says: 
The planner sees the grandeur and 
beauty of his plan, and thinks of all 
the happiness he will be able to con- 
fer. But what really tempts him is 
the lure of power .. . He forgets 
two things—that happiness cannot be 
imposed, and that power, even when 
as intellectual and beneficent as his, 
corrupts. The planner must under- 
stand the nature of this temptation 
. . and learn how to resist it... 
The free activity of individual human 
beings is a basic element in democracy, 
and must over-ride any temptation 
of efficiency or immediate prosperity. 
It is the loyalty to this conception 
which, in the words of Professor 
Ferdynand Zweig, makes the T.V.A. an 
example of the sort of planning that 
** best suits societies anxious to pre- 
serve their traditional liberties and 
social structure.’’ The complex organ- 
isational framework to which such 
planning necessarily leads, and the 
falling-short from theoretical perfection 
which it implies, are ably described by 
Dr Huxley. But what stands out is the 
enormous release of energies which it 
makes possible, the immense economic 
and social advance which it fosters. 

Not all, perhaps very few of, the 
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The Norris Dam, one of the 26 dams in 
the T.V.A. scheme. 


detailed expedients of the T.V.A. are 
without equivalents in our own country, 
The big exceptions are the regional 
hydro-electric and flood control scheme, 
carried out as a public enterprise, and 
the organisation for the improvement 
of agriculture by research, demon- 
stration farms, and methods of edu 
cation and persuasion. In these fields 
T.V.A. methods demand careful study, 


Country and Town : 
A Summary of the Scott and Uthwatt 
Reports. Introduction by G. M. Young. 

Penguin Books. 142 pp. 94. 


T us cheap summary of the Scott 
and Uthwatt Reports is a symptom of 
the growing popular interest in plan 
ning. The summary is skilfully done, 
but the ‘‘ preservationist ’’ or anti- 
decentralisation leanings of the editor, 
who ‘‘ lives in Wiltshire and leaves itas 
rarely as possible,’’ are indicated in his 
well-written Introduction and by the 
entire omission of Professor Dennison’s 
Minority Report. (It is misleadingly re- 
ferred to in the Introduction as a ‘*‘ note 
to the Scott Report ’’). The Barlow 
Report, which was the groundwork and 
occasion for the setting-up of the Scott 
and Uthwatt Committees, is not in- 
cluded in the summary (though its 
recommendations are briefly referred to 
in the Uthwatt section). The total 


effect of the booklet is thus to make it 
appear that the major problem of 
planning is to keep the towns as far as 
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possible within their present areas in 
order to retain the agricultural country- 
side intact. Whereas the larger problem 
is how to provide town populations 
and industry with adequate living-space 
and working-space while avoiding ex- 
cessive suburban sprawl and wasteful 
or disorderly development. It is a great 
pity that some of the enthusiasts for a 
prosperous agriculture and a pleasant 
countryside cannot see the necessity, 
from their own point of view, of coming 
to terms with the urban majority, on 
some other than a Keep-Off-the-Grass 
basis. One-sided planning is not plan- 
ning at all. 


The Beauties of Scenery 
A Geographical Survey. 
Cornish, D.Sc. 
F. J. Osborn. 
Muller, 128 pp. 6s. 


By Vaughan 
With an Introduction by 


Dr. CORNISH has a long tist of 
books to his credit, published over the 
past thirty years, which give him a 
leading place as an authority on 
**scenery ’’—a word which unfortu- 
nately may mean anything from the 
pasteboard sets of a pantomime to the 
attractions offered by a tourist agency, 
but which in this objective treatment of 
the subject is simply the aesthetic 
aspect of geography. As such it falls 
into five natural divisions—the sky by 
day and night, land and water, natural 
vegetation and wild life, man’s con- 
tribution to scenery (architecture and 
engineering), and finally, indoor scenery 
(the framework or reflection of outdoor 
scenery). Dr Cornish writes with 
feeling, but the feeling is tempered with 
many facts of a precise and illuminating 
nature. The general result is compar- 
able with some of Ruskin’s unduly 
neglected works— Deucalion, Proserpina, 
In Montibus Sanctis—but it has a more 
direct bearing on the immediate prob- 
lems of our time, when it is more than 
ever necessary, as Mr Osborn says in 
his Introduction, that we should ‘‘ im- 
pose our quickening love of beauty on 
our environment.’’ 
H.R. 
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A contrast in environments from 
** Changing Britain.’’ 


Changing Britain 


University of London Press. Is. 


Ts is another of the now famous 
‘* Birmingham °** series, produced in 
collaboration with Messrs. Cadbury 
Brothers. It is intended to follow up 
the story of the Industrial Revolution 
outlined in ‘‘ Our Birmingham,’’ with 
studies of other aspects of our social 
history. 

The graphic presentation is arresting. 
There are 36 pages of the ‘* history-at- 
a-glance ’’ type—but stimulating and 
attractive: Houses of the Industrial 
Revolution ; how housing has changed 
in the past 100 years ; and some twen- 
tieth century housing improvements, 
followed by ‘‘the result’ of towns 
spreading into the country and into 
each other.’’ 

The authors ask for criticism and 
suggestions. The only suggestion I 
would offer is that an attempt should 
be made to circulate it amongst the 
many Youth Clubs, etc., all over 
Britain. So many of our young folk 
‘* wanting to know.” J. M. 


are now 
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The Peckham Experiment 

A Study of the living structure of society. 
By Innes H. Pearse and Lucy H. Crocker. 
George Allen & Unwin. 333 pp. 12s. 6d. 


However complete this book may 
be as a description of the Peckham 
Experiment—i.e. the work of the Peck- 
ham Pioneer Health Centre—it is 
definitely not, except in the most limited 
sense, a ‘‘ study of the living structure 
of society.”’ Town and country planners 
will heartily agree with the authors 
when they. postulate the family as the 
social organism. No doubt, too, in the 
disintegrated communities of megalo- 
politan London, there is a need for more 
and more such centres where health 
may be studied actively or positively 
and not as hitherto negatively and 
pathologically. The Peckham experi- 
ment will probably take a high place in 
the records of the growing science of 
social medicine. But on _ environ- 
mental medicine the book has little to 
say. The house as the shrine of the 
family, the place which attests the 
biological unity of the parents, gives 
protection to the children and is the 
centre from which the family radiates 
out to the community—on these topics 
the authors have little to say. It is a 
pity because important as is the work 
they are doing, its significance can only 
be seen against the background. of 
living and working conditions of its 
members. The book is a little self- 
conscious in its ponderous use of the 
jargon of biology, but otherwise is a 
vivid and fascinating study, brightly 
illustrated, of a significant attempt to 
grapple with important social issues. 
G. McA. 


How America Lives 

By’J. C. Furnas and the Staff of the “ Ladies 
Home Journal.’’ 

John Lane, the Bodley Head. 1943. 12s. 6d. 


J: C. FURNAS, leader writer for the 
Ladies Home Journal, and other members 
of the magazine’s staff have combined to 
produce a book which goes far toward 
explaining the everyday life of Americans. 
The book, it is interesting to note, was 
quite definitely produced for home con- 
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sumption, and not to instruct the Engli 


others in American folk lore. 


The lives of 16 American families 


been examined with almost microsg¢ 
care and the results set forth in a ch 
friendly way that makes good rea 
The wise words about the Ho 
America Lives In include a fine bui 
for planning—both in the home and i 
community. The sad waste of time 
effort.in an unplanned home is co 
with the smooth efficiency which, couk 
achieved by logical but free plan 
unhampered by the demands of 
** Tudor ’’ or ‘* Colonial ”’ 
vf the new communities which are ¢ 
tantly evolving, 
oad ones are made on a shoestring, 
rubber-stamp pattern pressed down 
the countryside. 


the heart for humanity.’’ 
Travel in England 


By Thomas Burke. 


Batsford. 154 pp. 


excellent narratives, The Streets of Le 


and English Night Life, with a lively accoi 


of wayfaring in England from the da 


the pilgrim and the packhorse to light} 


and plane. Whether he is dealing 


prehistoric tracks or Roman roads, | 


rise and decline of the coaching systen 
the revival of the road through moto 
Mr Burke never loses his sense of 
relationship of both road and transpof 
the traveller and he can be as a 

about the discomforts of tube transpo 
about the scarcely more uncomforti 
overcrowded stage coach. The book 


style. Speak 


the writer says: 


; Into the good ones: 
foresight, intelligence, and the beating 


10s. 6 
T HOMAS BURKE here follows up] 


ninety-three photographs as well as ff 


other illustrations. 


A Family of Devon : 
Their Homes, Travels 4 


Occupations 
By Vaughan Cornish, 
King, Potts & Co. 


D.Sc. 
56 pp. 


RIMARILY a record of a Devon 
family by one of its distinguished me 


side. Dr. Cornish’s 
(to use his own words) gives a Sp 
illumination to a quiet and graceful 


this little book is also of interest to soe } 
logists and to lovers of the English count 


‘* geographical biasy 


of a series of lives from Tudor times tot 


present. 
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